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i} R CHARLES DAVISON begs to announce that he will 
resume his Pianoforte Teaching on March 27th. All communications to 
be addressed to 3, Craven Street, Charing Cross, W. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Junius Beneprcr. 
Founder and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Seventeenth Season, 1883. The 
SECOND CONCERT (R. Schmann’s Vocal and Instrumental Compositions 
forming first part of the Programme), THuRSDAY Evening, April 19th, at Sr 
JAMES’s HALL, Full Prospectus is Now Ready, and may be had on applica- 


tion to 
H. G@. HOPPER, Hon, Sec. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 











R and Madame BODDA’S (Miss LOUISA PYNE) 
ACADEMY FOR SINGING, “‘ Bonatty,” 85 and 87, Cambridge Gardens, 
Notting Hill, In and Out-Door Pupils— —Professional and Amateur. Studies: 
Singing (Private Lessons), Elocution, Piano, Choral Practice, &c. For Pro- 
spectuses, apply as above ; or Mr Stedman, 12, Berners Street. 


DRESDEN—EDUCATION, SCIENTIFIC AND MUSICAL. 


AX English Physician and his Wife are willing to receive 
into their Home TWO YOUNG LADIES, or TWO YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN, or a BROTHER and SISTER, desirous of Studying i in Dresden. Address 
in the first instance to ‘‘ A. H.,” ‘at O. H. May & Co.'s General Advertising 
Offices, 78, Gracechurch Street, London. 


MSS EMILY PAGET (Soprano).—For ENGAGEMENTS 


for Oratorio, Ballad Concerts, &c., Address—19, LLoyp SQuaRE, London. 











\ R VAL NICHOLSON is now free to accept ENGAGE- 
a MENTS for Concerts, and for Violin or Accompanying Lessons. Address 
—50, Gloucester Crescent, Regent's Park, N.W. 


ANTED, ORGANIST and MUSIC MASTER, next 

Term (April 27th). £100 a year guaranteed ; two Rooms for unmnanied 

man. Married man having sons to educate might find it a suitable post. Good 

house in village. Anglican and Gregorian Music, Address—Rev. Hreap 
MASTER, St George’s School, Brampton, Huntingdon. 








REAM OF THE CAPTIVE in “ Magdala.” Being a 

Patriotic Musical Sketch by R. ANDREWS pay oe by special per- 

mission dedicated to Lord WoLsELEy, G.O.B., G.—Orders by Post, 
@ 32 Stamps (post free), 14, Park Avenue, Longsight, eee 


ARMONY NOTES. Compiled by E. M. Bowtss, 
. Price One Shilling. 
“The modest title of this little book will scarcely perhaps sufficiently indicate 
its value.”— Musical Times. 
“‘A great deal of information as to what is generally called Thorough Bass is 
presented in a concise form, as well as the principles of Harmony.” —Orchestra, 
LAMBORN COCK, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W, 


BEX EDICT’S ANDANTE and Cuopin’s POSTHUMOUS 

MAZURKA, arranged for Four Performers on Two Pianofortes, will be 
played at a Public Concert at mang Park, on Thursday evening next, March 
29th, by Lady BENEDICT, Mdme CHIPPINGDALE, Miss HAMER, and Bir 
JULIUS BENEDIOT. 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 


R ST JOHN ROBINSON will sing (by desire) Ascuer’s 
popular Romance, “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Wadhurst, 
on Wednesday next, March 28th, 


ORD’S PIANOS ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 

for cash, or 15s. per month (second- hand 10s, 6d. per month) on the Three 

Years Hire System. —Lists free of C. Suites & Co., 42, Southampton Row, 
Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 

















ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 


By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 
With the sanction and approval of Rev. Sir F, A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., M.A., 
Mus, Doc., and of Professor Macfarren, Mus. Doc, 

THE MUSICIAN: Guide for Pianoforte Students. A new system for combining 
the Study of Musical Form with the ordinary — practice even of 
Beginners, By RipLEY PRENTICE. Royal 16mo, cloth, 2s 

By H. KEATLEY MOORE, B.A., Mus.Bac. 

CHILD’S PIANOFORTE BOOK, THE. For the Home, the Kindergarten, and 
the School. By H. KEATLEY Moore, B.Mus., B.Sc. With Songs, Music, 
and many Pictures by Kate Greenaway and others. 3s, 6d. 

“* Excellent for a be beginning to learn the piano; song, picture, and in- 


SONGS AND GAMES FOR OUR LITTLE ONES. By J. MuLtEY. Music by 


M. E. TABRAM. Crown 8vo, ls., post free. 
“Thirty-five pretty songs and four or five excellent action BOTIZS.....00000000 The 
words and music are excellently fitted for their purpcse.”—ScAcolmaster. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Row. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
‘THE TEST,” Price 4s, 
‘“‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s. 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE.” 


ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Sir Jutrvs Benxpict’s 

Variations on ‘“‘ LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE,” at Maidstone, April 2nd; 

Plymouth, 4th; Taunton, 5th; Tunbridge Wells, 7th; St Leonards, 10th; and 
Reading, 12th. 











“ KILLARNEY.” 


ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Batrr’s admired Song, 
“ KILLARNEY,” at Maidstone, April 2nd; Plymouth, 4th; Taunton, 5th ; 
Tunbridge Wells, 7th ; St Leonards, &th ; and Reading, 12th. 


A LARGE and Handsome DINING-ROOM, with Waiting- 
room, either for a Doctor or a Professor of Music. With good Attendance. 
” 19, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 





Terms moderate, Apply—‘‘A. K., 


WEETEST SLUMBER,” 
= THY DEAR NAME,” 
“IN THE HAVEN.” 
Three Songs, for Tenor or Soprano, by H. OC. HILLER; net, 2s. each.—" H. OC. 
Hiller is both poet and musician. ‘Sweetest Slumber,’ serenade, if well sung, 
will make a great and favourable impression. ‘Thy Dear Name’ and ‘In the 





Haven’ are tender and touching songs. "Graphic. ‘* Sweetest Slumber ’—not 
without grace; ‘Thy Dear Name’—the melody has sentiment and a graceful 
swing in it.’ "—Musvcal Standard. ‘‘‘In the Haven’ will make an effective 


concert song.”—Musical Standard, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street; or, by order, from any Musicseller. 


ICORDIS CHEAP EDITIONS.—The celebrated and 
cheapest Vocal Edition of Complete Operas, in large 8vo, from engraved 
lates, containing 35 operas, is just increased — 





ELISARIO (Donizerrt) ote aa te én «» net 3s, 
BRAVO (MERCADANTE) .. ae) tea ie ee Ge ae a 
GIURAMENTO (MERCADANTE) - 3a. 
DITTO for PIANOFORTE SOLO, containing 36 Operas, is just increased 

by DON PASQUALE (DontzErr1) aa oe ESO ey 


f = PIANIST’S LIBRARY.—The Large 80 Edition (from 

ved plates) of the Pianoforte Collection L’ARTE ANTIOA B 
MODE: NA (The Ancient and Modern Art), containing SIXTEEN VOLUMES, 
is just increased by a volume of the best siege by the celebrated Italian 
pianist, 8. GOLINELLI net 2s. 


YSTEMATIC AND “PROGRESSIVE ‘SELECTION of 
EASY COMPOSITIONS OF — AUTHORS. 

A large 8vo Vol. (19 Authors, 55 pieces) “se pr net 1s. 6d. 

24 PRELUDES for PIANO SOLO, by 8. GoLINELLI oo 1s. 6d. 

} ig E SACRED SERIES, containing seven “volumes, in 

sree 8vo (from engraved plates), at 1s. a is just increased by MOZART’S 

iM, Vols. 8 and 9 - net 2s. 
RICORDI, 265, REGENT STREET, W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK,. 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpINGs, CHANCERY LANE. 
URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. . 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


Just Published. 


SAVE ME, O GOD! 


MOTETT (FoR SoPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, AND Bass), 

Composed by 

M. W. BALFE. 

Set to English Words and Arranged with Accompaniment for the Organ by 
WM. ALEX. BARRETT. 
Price 6d, net. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer & Oo,, 1, Berners Street, W.; and 
80 & 81, Queen Street, E.0. 


N.B.—The above Motett was performed on the occasion of unveiling the tablet 
erected in memory of Balfe in Westminster Abbey. 


BALFE: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
WM. ALEXANDER BARRETT. 


With Six Illustrations, 
Imperial 8vo, 313 pages, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. ; post free, 8s. 
REMINGTON & Co., 134, New Bond Street, W. 


THE STREAMLET. 


ETUDE Dz SALON. 


BY 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘With only occasional space for the notice of new works, I am desirous to 
call attention to-day to a particularly brilliant and graceful piece by Miss Lillie 
Albrecht, entitled ‘The Streamlet.’” This young lady felicitously supplies the 
demand for facile drawing-room music, without once approaching inanity.”— 
Lady's Pictorial, 


PLAYED AT THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


AIR AND BOURREE 


FROM 
J. 8. BACH’S ORCHESTRAL SUITE IN D. 
No. 1.—AIR, No, 2.—BOURREE. 
TRANSCRIBED FOR THE PLANOFORTE 


By 
EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
Price 1s. 6d. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 




















“GRASP THE FLAG.” 
UGH CLENDON’S new Patriotic Song, “GRASP THE 
FLAG,” will be sung at every Military Banquet during the Season. 
y NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by “ Wersrar.” 


Music by J. L. Harron. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


LOW MARCH FOR THE ORGAN (founded on 
. KREUTZER's celebrated Thirty-third Violin Study). By SvANISLAUS 
ELLIOT. Price 3s, London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 











THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND ee OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
ce 128. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MOBI. 
Price 4s. 
. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” ; 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcr. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
os egent Street. 

“ me a for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”—Fictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


10d as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
wihnne has pea A the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enctehing the voles, and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,andin Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. bars are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &e. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1/d. and 2s. 9d., by all Ohemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Oolonies. 


























TO THE PROFESSION. 
RACTICE ROOM for Lessons or Rehearsals at RosEn- 


KRANZ’ PIANOFORTE Rooms, 6, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, W. 


[A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 
Quatre Mains. Par I@nace GiBsonE. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“HER VOICE.” 


“TTER VOICE.” Ienace Grssone’s popular Song (poetry 
by ‘‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), wre | by Mdme EngiQuEz,is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MR CHARLES SALAMAN’S HEBREW LOVE-SONG. 
(To the Editor of “ The Jewish World.” ) 


Srr,—Among the Notes in The Jewish World of the 2nd inst. 
there is one on the English version placed under Judah ben Sab- 
bathai Halevi’s Hebrew distich, set to music by Mr Charles Salaman. 
The writer in that note bestows, in a brief space, a number of severe 
‘ remarks on the rendering in general, and on that of O°) vw by 

‘fiery angels,” and of "3WwW by ‘“‘roses” in particular. The critic 
is certain, ‘‘in the first place,” that the word ‘‘Shoshannah,” as 
Mr Salaman ‘‘could have discovered from any dictionary, means, 
not rose, but lily; and that, in the second place, he (Mr Salaman) 
fails to understand the sense of the lines, and thus misses the ex- 
tremely happy simile of the original.” 

But if the writer of the note had only not ‘‘ failed to understand” 
that the Seraphim here mentioned have nothing to do—were never 
meant by the translator to have anything to do—with the Celestial 
Intelligences seen by Isaiah in his vision (Isaiah vi. 2), but are 
metaphorically used for the maiden’s flashing eyes, ever watchful 
above her rosy cheeks, he would not have been betrayed into the 
attempt to make merry at the expense of Mr Salaman’s rendering, 
which he would not then have described as “a simile, one half of 
which is derived from the inamorita’s (sic) cheek, and the other has 
had to be brought from Heaven above.” If there be any wrong in 
this importation from Heaven, the critic has to lay it exclusively to 
his own charge. It is surely not an extravagant demand upon the 
penetration of the ‘‘ingenious reader” that he shall make for him- 
self the application of the metaphor which substitutes for ‘‘beautiful 
eyes” “fiery Seraphim ;” or, is a composer really bound to publish 
with his music a commentary on the text? 

The alleged mistranslation of 9}WW (which is from WV, not from 
TTIW), animadverted on ‘‘ in the first place,” cannot be so readily 
admitted as the critic presumes. He seems to be perfectly certain 
of having all Hebrew lexicographers on his side. But he is in error. 
In the DW WIT IWIN, by ANY 33, the favourite lexicon in use 
among Hebrew students of the Bible in the generation after Moses 
Mendelssohn, we find (p. 263) that Ww is the Hebrew for ‘‘ rose.” 
This authority does not as much as notice the opinions favourable to 
the “ lily.” 

Michael Josephs, than whom no one stood in higher repute among 
the Hebraists in this country, states in his English and Hebrew 
Lexicon—s.v. ‘‘Rose”—that Moses Mendelssolin’s translation of 
Www by “rose” is adopted by him (Michael Josephs) as being the 
most correct, for which adoption he claims moreover, the support of 
the commentator Rashi. 

J. Johlson, a Hebrew scholar of note, author, inter alia, of a 
Hebrew-German Lexicon of the Bible, while admitting “lily ” (lilie) 
for WW, in the historical books, excludes every term but “roses” 
for D°]WW (the word under discussion) in the six places where that 
word occurs in the Song of Songs. 

Although the foregoing quotations are sufficient, in point of 
quantity and of quality, to prove that the critic in the Note had no 

' warrant for asserting that Mr Salaman could have discovered from 
any dictionary that the word Shoshannah means, not ‘‘rose,” but 

“lily,” an additional voucher from a highly respectable quarter ‘‘for 
the liberty of option ” will complete the evidence. 

Julius Fiirst, in his “Concordance of the Bible,” after enumerating 
the various meanings attributed to WW (p. 1124), after mentioning 
that p/77 calls it ‘‘a violet,” others ‘‘a lily,” while the 
ancient Hebrew interpreters (he means the Targums) take it for 

‘*the rose,” sums up in the words 973° “Ws, «e.. ‘Let every 
one choose as he lists.” Then what is to exclude Mr Salaman from 
the privilege of selecting ‘‘ the rose ?” 

Thus the charge of misdemeanour against the Hebrew Lexicon 
falls to the ground. But there is another and weightier indictment 
in the Note ; for “ Mr Salaman, in the second place, fails to under- 
stand the sense of the original lines.” According to the English 
version which accompanies Mr Salaman’s music, Judah ben Sabbathai 
makes his swain address this complaint to the shepherdess : 





‘* Why do you, whom I have ever served faithfully, torture me cruelly? 
When I long to feast on your rosy cheeks, I am warned off by the Seraphic 
flashes of your eyes.” 
There is nothing of “‘ lilies” here ! 


But this is not to the taste of the critic. Agreeably to his concep- 


‘tion, ‘‘ Halevi had here in his mind’s eye the mingled white and red 


on the cheeks of the fair one whom he apostrophises. The ‘white’ 
he compares to the ‘lily ;’ the rosy hue that surmounts it suggested 
the ‘Seraphim,’ or ‘glowing’ angels of the simile, and the ruddy 
glow upon the dusky, olive cheeks of some Southern beauty would 
render the comparison peculiarly appropriate.” So, the guard- 
keeping ‘‘ Seraphim” stand for ‘‘roses” on the cheeks (roses that 
keep watch and ward!) and these ‘‘roses” are nevertheless 
‘‘mingled” with the “lilies ;” then, how can the ‘‘ glowing ones” 
—the roses that are ‘‘ above ”—guard ‘the lilies,” which must con- 
sequently be somewhere on a lower level, and with which they—the 
watch-keeping roses above—are all the while ‘“‘mingled?” Another 
question. How do, or can, the “roses” on the cheeks perform the 
office entrusted to them of protecting the ‘‘lilies” of the cheeks 
from the shepherd’s amorous assault ? 

Besides, can it be granted that any poet would use the epithet 
“lily,” or ‘‘ lilies,” or ‘‘lilies and roses,” to describe ‘‘the dusky 
olive cheeks of some Southern beauty?” Are roses, or are lilies, of 
a dusky olive in Southern lands? To make ‘‘Seraphim” a poetical 
substitute for ‘‘ roses” is a concetto that would not have occurred to 
any one whose acquaintance with ‘‘Seraphim” was derived from 
the Bible only. The “language of the flowers” may supply the 
missing link. Let not, in Jewish or non-Jewish circles, the fancies 
of the critic be in any degree attributed to the very rational ideas 
transparent in the lines of Rabbi Judah ben Sabbathai Halevi of 
Barcelona !—Yours obediently, 


March 16th, 1883. yf ¢ 
a 


THE BALFE PRIZE BALLAD. 
(From ‘*The Dublin Daily Express.” ) 


No fewer than 26 compositions were sent in on the 3lst of January 
in competition for this prize. As it was limited to natives of Ireland 
under the age of 21, this shows that the “juniors ” promise well. 
The value of the prize was in itself too small to elicit such competition, 
but the great honour attached to success was a higher incentive, 
The following are the noms de plume by which they were to be identi- 
fied :—Sea-gull, ahoy! Halosudne, Endymion, Vanderdecken, H F B, 
Rhoda, Consuelo, Spes, Don Pasquale, L R, Poll, Lohengrin, 
Barthula, Apollo, Stoni, Cruiser, Arion, Runah, Eileen, Venus, A 
Rossiloci, Timoleon, Paudeen, Pan Monck, Moxten. .The task of 
deciding was undertaken by Mr Geo, A. Osborne, as a life-long 
friend of Balfe, and as one of the few Irish composers who have 
achieved a high reputation both in Paris and London. To ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin ” has been awarded the first prize. The words are taken from 
the poetical works of our well-known fellow citizen John Francis 
Waller, LL.D. The successful composer of the music is Mr Edward 
H. Seymour, of 7, Winton-road, Dublin. A second prize has been 
given to Vanderdecken, composed by Mr Arthur E. Barrington, of 
Ballyman, Bray. The two are the best specimens sent in of different 
styles of composition. We are requested to state that the manuscripts 
will be returned on application to Mr Hercules Macdonnell. 

The following is Mr Osborne’s award— 


5, Ulster Terrace, Regent's Park, 
March 4, 1883. 


My dear Macdonnell—I have carefully examined the manuscripts 
you sent me. I award two prizes, one for £7 to ‘‘ Lohengrin,” the 
second for £3 to ‘‘Vanderdecken,” composer of the ‘‘ Northern Star.” 
In many of the manuscripts there is a rich vein of melody and a 
laudable ambition which augur well for the future ; but there is also 
a lack of that knowledge which is the result of careful study. Those 
of our young musicians who are anxious to distinguish themselves 
have a powerful incentive when viewing the memorials erected to 
Balfe in St Patrick’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey. 

‘* Honour to whom honour is due,” I hope the day may soon come 
when our deceased friend and countryman, William Vincent Wallace, 
will be honoured by similar recognition of his great talent. 

Very sincerely yours, 
. A. OSBORNE. 
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FOR KING AND KENT.* {~~ 


The year 1648 was remarkable in English History, especially as 
affecting the destinies of the gallant and unfortunate sovereign, 
Charles I, Parliament, by its prohibition of the ancient Christmas 
festivities, had, in the preceding year (1647), materially offended 
the general feeling of the nation. The prevalent discontent found 
expression in the ballads of the day :— 


‘* Gone are those golden days of yore 
When Christmas was a high day! 
Whose sports we now shall see no more ; 
Tis turn’d into Good Friday.” 
And again 
¢ Plum broth was Popish, and mince pie, 
Oh! that was flat idolatry ; 
Thus did each idle pated clown 
With frantic zeal ery Christmas down.” 


The shock to the feelings of the people found expression in ways 
more dangerous than sentimental ballads, and led to serious rioting 
in Canterbury. This first outbreak of a newly awakened opposition 
to the Parliament met with active and hearty response from the 
whole country, so that at the commencement of 1648 and through- 
out the greater part of that year the prospects and fortunes of King 
Charles looked bright and promising. Many circumstances at the 
opening, and through the progress of the year 1648, combined to give 
good augury of arestoration. The undoubted loyalty of the majority 
of the people, the petition in favour of the king, presented by the 
freeholders of Surrey, who, on its being rejected by the House of 
Commons, met to protest with their lives and weapons ; the develop- 
ment of the Canterbury Riots into the rising of the freeholders of 
Kent, arms in their hands, for the deliverance ; the retirement of 
the Kent Royalists before the regiments of Fairfax across the Thames 
into Essex, and their occupation of the town of Colchester, before 
which they detained the Parliamentary forces nearly twelve weeks 
through an abnormally rainy autumn ; the advance into England of 
a considerable portion of the Scottish army, under the Marquis of 
Hamilton ; the revolt of a division of the English fleet, which 
cashiered the Parliamentarian officers, and declared for the Sove- 
reign ; the influence, moreover, in the House of Commons of Pres- 
byterian members, who more or less desired a reconciliaton—all 
these inspired the king with sanguine hopes, and seemed to hold out 
every prospect of his ultimate restoration. The chief of these 
events are admirably set forth in one of the ballads of the day :— 


‘* Brave Colchester doth still defy 

The ling ring saints about tt, 
Their walls are lyn'd with Loyalty, 

The saints can do without it. 


6 The fleet are justling to the shoare, 
The highborne Prince of Wales 
Is now resolved to try once more 
If he can turn the scales. 


* TV’ enrag’d Scots have told us now 
What they do come about, 
It is to make the members bow, 
And put the saints to rout. 


* To bring King Charles from th’ Isle of Wight, 
And set him on his throne, 
Lo settle Peace, and Truth, and Right, 
Such is the Scottish tone.” 


With the waning year, however, came a falsification of these hopes ; 
disaster was piled upon disaster. The defeat of the Scottish army, 
the surrender of Colchester (bringing with it the immediate execu- 
tion of its gallant defenders, Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, 
despite their surrender in the castle yard of Colchester, which 
terminated the armed efforts of the English Royalists), the vindic- 
tive anger of the Republican soldiers, the increasing violence and 
final victory of the Independent party in the Parliament, who now 
refused to hold any communication with the King, the increasing 
animosity of the agitators and soldiers demanding the life of the 
Sovereign, disappointed the early promise of the opening year, 
darkened the political horizon, and, in the later December days of 
1648, overshadowed the path of the King with the sad spectre of a 
speedy martyrdom, 

‘ Colonel Colomb gives an account of the riots at Canterbury, the 
rising of the Surrey freeholders, the confederacy of the gentlemen 
of Kent, the siege of Colchester, the dispersion of the Scottish 
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army, the revolt of the fleet, and the intrigues in Parliament. 
Nor can anyone acquainted with that eventful period impeach the 
historical fidelity of the narration. Every fact and incident, every 
moving episode by flood or field, can be substantiated to the 
minutest detail by contemporary evidence. 

If the Horatian Canon may be applied to novel writing— 

“ Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulet”— 

then the author of these volumes may be fairly said to have won 
the praise implied. While giving a faithful objective picture of 
the history of the time, he has not overlooked the subjective require- 
ments of a novel, but has interwoven in his tale the fascinations of 
a romance, the vagaries of lovers, and thrilling personal adventures. 
The hero, one Rupert Langdale, a London ne by the aid 
of his personality affords a glimpse behind the scenes, and the 
leaders in the historical events recorded, the preachers of the day, 
Boreman, Marshall, and Hugh Peters ; the Parliamentary Generals, 
Fairfax, Harrison, Ireton, Rainsborough, and Hacker; the leaders 
of the Royalists, Lord Capel, Lucas, Lisle, Sir Bernard Gascoign, 
and Edward Hales, are faithfully pourtrayed. By the same in- 
genious contrivance the secrets of Lady Fairfax’s drawing-room, 
the daily life of the Royal prisoner at Carisbrooke, the various 
designs for his escape, camel by Captain Burnley and others, the 
punishments inflicted on the Royalist prisoners, the manners and 
customs prevalent in the mansions of the gentry, and the ruling 
passions of the citizens and apprentices of the capital are laid bare 
to the curiosity of the reader. 

Though the author is animated by strong sympathy with Charles 
I. and his gallant adherents, his sympathy in no case degenerates 
into partiality, nor does his dislike of the Puritans and Parliamen- 
tarians allow any exaggeration of their proceedings. It has not for 
some time been our lot to meet with so amusing a union of fact and 
fiction, circumstantial history, and veritable romance. . 

Colonel Colomb devotes a chapter to the execution of Lord Capel, 
and to the fatal attack on Colonel Rainsborough by three disguised 
cavaliers at Pontefract on the 29th day of October, in retribution 
for the unmerciful execution of the two heroes of the siege of Col- 
chester, which evil counsel he had the main credit of advising, 
according to a ballad of the day, entitled the ‘Ghost of Rains- 
borough ”— 

‘* For when the town they did surrender, 
I plotted all against them then, 
I quickly brought unto an end there 
The lives of two brave gentlemen.” 


The words ‘‘ Kent and King ” formed the motto inscribed on the 
flag under which the gentlemen of Kent collected and led their 
forces. The events of that rising occupy a prominent position, and 
Colonel Colomb could not have hit upon a more characteristic title. 
He shews a perfect mastery of the minute details and subtle politics 
of this eventful period. His work not only provides diverting read- 
ing, but is worthy estimation as a contribution to the right under- 
standing of an important chapter in the History of England. 








Signor G. Gariboldi, the accomplished professor of the College 
Rollin, Paris, will arrive in London to-day to pass the Easter 
vacation with his friend, Dr Brandt, Signor Gariboldi, who is a 
Chevalier de la Couronne d’Italie and an Officier d’Académie, will, 
no doubt, find an opportunity of enabling the English public to 
become acquainted with his talent, both as composer and executant. 


Lyceum THEATRE.—Mr Henry Irving, with the kindly considera- 
tion that has distinguished his career as a manager, has availed him- 
self of the opportunity afforded by the broken week before Easter to 
close his theatre in order to give a week’s rest and holiday to the 
members of his company. There is not the slightest diminution in 
the desire to see the popular revival of Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Nothing, which will enter upon its new career this Satur- 
day morning, when the theatre will be re-opened to the public. 


PROFESSOR MACFARREN’S LECTURES. —On Friday the 16th, Professor 
Macfarren gave the last of hisannual course of four weekly ‘‘ Lectures 
to the University of Cambridge” before the College of Organists in the 
Holborn Town Hall, the subject for this year being Bach’s sequel to 
the “‘ Wohltemperirte Clavier,” or twenty-four Preludes and Fugues, 
and the illustrations were on each occasion played on the pianoforte 
throughout by Mr Windeyer Clark. This theme was also the ‘subject 
of four lectures delivered by the Professor to the students at The 


Royal Academy of Music which were concluded on the 14th, and 
were respectively illustrated on the pianoforte by the following 
resent students of the Institution:—Mr. T. B. Knott, Miss 





eatrice Davenport, Mr. C. S. Macpherson (Balfe Scholar), and Miss 
Margaret Gyde (Thalberg Scholar). 
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CHERUBINI. 


( Continued from page 158. ) 


The greatest works of art sometimes owe their birth to a kind 
of chance. We have just seen to what a concatenation of fortuitous 
circumstances we are indebted for the existence of the admirable 
Mass in F, the first specimen of sacred music dating from the 
maturity of Cherubini’s genius, and yet we may say that it gave 
the signal for the renewal of the forms of art. Grand, luminous, 
and serene, it is a truly architectural monument, the mighty 
oo of which seem destined for ever to defy the injuries of 

ime. 

Furthermore—and this is what especially characterizes it—its 
ardent and pathetic tone, its dramatic style, so full of movement, 
contrasted strongly with all the traditions previously accepted in 
connection with sacred music, exciting public admiration and 
general astonishment. 

‘* This mass,” said a critic of it, “the first and one of the most 
remarkable written by the illustrious master, presented sacred music 
from an absolutely new point of view. Up to that time such music 
had been clothed in the severe forms considered the most appropriate 
to matters connected with the Church. In whatever way the inno- 
vation is judged, we must allow that it was calculated to cause a 

eat sensation. The day the Mass was performed for the first time 

fore the Prince de Chimay’s visitors, long pauses had to be made 
after each number to enable those in the room to manifest their 
astonishment, caused by a style so unexpected, so expressive, and 
so rich in imagery. Cardinal Caprara, the Pope’s Legate, sent by 
his Holiness to the First Consul, y seo Morn when it was proposed 
to re-establish religion in France, was present at the performance ; 
going up to the composer, he said to him: Caro jiglio, siete degno di 
cantar le lodi di Dio,’”’* 

Another writer on this admirable work has characterized as 
follows the style adopted by Cherubini in his sacred music :— 

“‘Cherubini’s innovations in the domain of sacred music, as well 
as in every other, consist more especially in the introduction of a 
dramatic element, in a more vivacious expression of the sense of the 
words, and in a more brilliant employment of all artistic resources. 
The artists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries who elected 
to place their art at the service of religion, could not be inspired, 
like Palestrina, by the pure faith of the Middle Ages, nor by the 
simpler but more solid and profound faith of Handel and Bach. 
New ideas had shaken the foundations of religion, and devotion 
was disappearing from the lay world. As a matter of course, sacred 
music gained in extension and internal power. Personal human 
impressions and mundane ideas were mingled with the purity of 
the idea of God; the orthodox and confessional impress was con- 
signed to the back-ground; art was no longer exclusively devoted 
to the cause of religion, but was also enlisted in the interest of art. 
It was thus that Haydn and Mozart composed their masses and 
hymns, and it was thus that Cherubini composed his. The former 
created with greater ingenuity, and the latter with greater reflec- 
tion, but each obeyed a sentiment more artistic than religious.— 
‘He was no mystic in religion,’ said Cherubini’s daughter. ‘He 
understood it liberally, like a man of high intelligence, and not 
according to the narrow and absolute ideas of the Catholic Church.’ 
The works of the German masters we have mentioned formed the 
basis on which he resolved to raise, according to his own principles, 
his edifice. Beethoven subsequently followed a similar path, only 
in a more sublime and lofty manner, when he gave the world of 
music his immortal Missa Solemnis. The dramatic element to which 
Beethoven lent such admirable expression was studied and success- 
fully employed by Cherubini also, and Beethoven may possibly 
sometimes have borrowed from the Florentine master, as expressly 
stated by Seyfried in reference to the Requiem.” ¢ 

I shall not endeavour to take any particular side in the oft- 
mooted question as to Cherubini’s sacred music, namely : whether 
the dramatic element introduced by him into it is or is not hostile 
to religious feeling. I know that, among other critics whose 
opinion ought to be taken into consideration on such a subject, 
d’Ortigue has rendered himself remarkable by his uncompro- 
mising spirit, placing in the same category all the religious com- 
positions produced for two centuries, from those of Carissimi, 





_ * These lines are taken from an article published by M. Edouard Fétis, jun., 
in the Ay salle aca. August, 1839, and reprinted in the Paris 
Revue et Gazette musicale in its number for the 5th September following. 

t Luigi Cherubini, by La Mara,—I must mention that I am here trans- 
lating the Italian text, itself a translation from the German. [And the present 
translation is made from M, Arthur Pougin’s interpretation. —TRaNsLATOR, 


. . 





Scarlatti, Pergolesi, Jomelli, Leo, Mozart, and Graun, down to 
those of Cherubini, Lesueur, Beethoven, Hummel, and, of course, 
Rossini; the last he overwhelmed with genuine anathemas. We 
are not ignorant that d’Ortigue, thoroughly enthusiastic for plain 
song, did not admit that a sacred character could be imparted to 
music written in modern modality ; a little more, and he would 
have fulminated against Palestrina himself, who had had the 
audacity to employ in his Masses a few rare dissonances ; I know 
scarcely anyone, save Marcello, whose psalms found grace in his 
eyes, if even they did! As regards myself, it strikes me that the 
dramatic element—let me ae myself well understood: I say 
the dramatic, not the theatrical, element—may perfectly well find 
a place in religious music, and it appears to me puerile and, at 
the same time, unreasonable to wish to refuse this music pathetic 
expression, which may be only the expression of sorrow and is 
not necessarily the picture of passion. I am well aware that, in 
what concerns music, a varying art without precision in the 
matter of expressive power, the distinction may be difficult to 
seize, but this is precisely what men of genius are bound to 
understand and decide. However, refusing, as I have said, to 
take part in the quarrel, I limit myself to admitting in principle 
the form adopted by Cherubini ; for this course allows me to con- 
sider his religious works from a purely musical point of view, and 
to admire them without after-thought or restriction. To return 
to the Mass in F: it is an incomparable masterpiece ; it opens up 
a new path in art; and, for the admirers of Cherubini, it has the 
advantage of having furnished him an opportunity of entering 
on a second career and of permitting him to create a long series 
of fresh masterpieces, t 
(To be continued. ) 





Caster. 
CHRIST IS RISEN.* 
(Sacred Song. ) 


Christ is risen! Behold He bursteth 
Through the seal’d and guarded tomb ; 

Planting on its hallow’d threshold 
Flowers of amaranthine bloom. 

Christ is risen! The springtide beauty 
On the face of nature lies. 

But the Easter glory decketh 
Christian Hope with fairer dyes. 

Christ is risen! Oh! hearts that languish 
Chase the cloud of sorrow far ; 

Share the Resurrection triumph : 
Hail! oh, hail our Morning Star ! 


SaraH AnN STOWE. 








* Copyright. 





obec 
issiger died 


FREDERIKSHALD (Nonwax).—Eriederiah August Be 
here on the Ist inst. Born in at Belzig, he attended the 


Thomas School, Leipsic, and then entered the University of Berlin, 
with a view to taking holy orders, but soon afterwards resolved on 
devoting himself to music. In 1840, he went to Norway, and was 
appointed conductor at the Town Theatre, Christiana. Since 1850, 
he resided here. Like his more celebrated brother, Gottfried 
August Reissiger, the Dresden Capellmeister, he essayed all kinds of 
composition. In Norway he was highly esteemed for his four-part 
choral songs. 

CoPpENHAGEN.—Determined not to be behind other European 
capitals, this one also has its infant musical phenomenon, in the 
person of Ilona Eibenschiitz, a girl-pianist of eleven, who has been 
giving a number of concerts, at one of which the Queen was present. 
After terminating her engagements here she will start on a tour 
through the Danish provinces.—The St Cecilia Association have 

iven a very satisfactory performance of Haydn’s Creation.—Mdlle 
Sabew, prima donna at the Theatre Royal, Stockholm, has appeared 
here in Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon and Hamlet. She was much 
liked, especially as Ophelia, in which character she has been com- 
pared with her celebrated countrywoman, Christine Nilsson. 





¢ As we have seen, Cherubini wrote and produced only two numbers of his 
Mass at Chimay. Here is the entry concerning it in his Catalogue: “ 1808. 
Mass (in F) for 3 voices, choruses, and accompaniments. Commenced at 
Chimay and terminated at Paris the year following. Engraved and published 
in 1810, 
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SUBSCRIBERS TO PROFESSOR MACFARREN’S 
TESTIMONIAL, 


Dr Horton Allison (Manchester), R. Addison, Esq., Dr Aveling, 
Miss Leila Aylward (Salisbury), W. Adlington, Esq. (Aberdeen), W. 
Argent, Esq., (Birkenhead), Edwin Ashdown, Esq., F. Atkins, Esq., 
Mus. B. (Cardiff), E. Aguilar, Esq., Anonymous, per Lady Thompson, 
A. Manns, Esq., R. H. M. Bosanquet, Esq., M.A., James Broughton, 
Esq. (Leeds), G. Bruzaud, Esq., J. S. Bowley, Esq., F. W. W. 
Bampfylde, Esq., John Brinsmead & Sons, Mrs Mounsey Bartholo- 
mew, Mdme Balfe, G. Benson, Esq., Walter Bache, Esq., Messrs 
Boosey & Co., H. C. Banister, Esq., A. Burnett, Esq., J. R. Stern- 
dale Bennett, Esy., Mrs Billinghurst, Sir Julius Benedict, G. E. 
Bambridge, Esq., J. F. Barnett, Esq., Messrs Broadwood & Sons, 
F. Bodda, Esq., Mdme Bodda Pyne, W. Baly, Esq. (Exeter), W. B. 
Broad, Esq. (Swansea), Mdme Bassano, Dr Bentley (Manchester), 
J. Lamborn Cock, Esq., Mrs Lamborn Cock, J. Spencer Curwen, Esq., 
Gerard F, Cobb, Esq. (Cambridge), W. H. Cummings, Esq., F. R. 
Cox, Esq., Messrs Chappell & Co., William Chappell, Esq., Frank 
Chappell, Esq., Sir Michael Costa, J. T. Carrodus, Esq., F. J. Camp- 
bell, Esq., Dr J. C. Crow (Ripon), Dr Corbett (Bridgnorth), C. 
Coote, Esq., J. F. Collins, Esq., F. H. Cowen, Esq., Bonamy Dobree, 
Esq., Canon Duckworth, Signor De Asarta, Miss Mary Davies, W. 
Dorrell, Esq., W. C. Dewberry, Esq. (Cambridge), H. C. Deacon, 
Esq., Miss Dunn, Edward Dunn, Esq., Lindsay Deas, Esq. (Edin- 
burgh), P. H. Diemer, Esq. (Bedford), A. D, Duvivier, Esq., T. T. 
Dudeney, Esq. (Taunton), F. W. Davenport, Esq., C. Deichmann, 
Esq., W. D. Davison, Esq., J. W. Davison, Esq., H. R. Eyers, 
Esq., Mrs H. R. Eyers, J. Edwards, Esq. (Barnstaple), Mrs Ellicott, 
A. J. Eyre, Esq., Mrs Bucknall Eyre, Sir George Elvey, John Ella, 
Esq., Walter Fitton, Esq., Mrs Walter Fitton, Signor Fiori, F. 
Fearnside, Esq. (Bradford), Miss Francesca Ferrari, Dr H. Fisher 
(Blackpool), T. H. Fall, Esq. (Sunderland), H. E. Ford, Esq. 
(Carlisle), Eaton Faning, Esq., Myles Foster, Esq., Lady Goldsmid, 
Angelina Goetz, C. Gardner, Esq., John Gill, Esq., Dan Godfrey, 
Esq., J. Gough, Esq. (Hull), Signor Gustave Garcia, J. P. Goldberg, 
Esq., Signor M. Garcia, H. Gadsby, Esq., R. George, Esq., S. Gee, 
Esq. (Leek), Charles Hallé, Esq., Walter Hay, Esq. (Shrewsbury), 
Dr Graily Hewitt, Messrs Hutchings & Romer, Messrs Hill & Sons, 
F. W. Hird, Esq. (Leeds), M. Heywood, Esq. (Hertford), Miss 
Robertine Henderson, Dr Horace Hill (Norwich), James Higgs, 
Esq., A. Hartry, Esq., Charles Harper, Esq., G. Horton, Esq., E. 
W. Hamilton, Esq., Edward Howell, Esq., Dr E. J. Hopkins, J. 
Heming, Esq., H. Weist Hill, Esq., A. Harborough, Esq. (South- 
port), E. Harriss, Esq. (Wrexham), W. H. Holmes, Esq., Edwin 
Holland, Esq., F. B. Jewson, Esq., John Jay, Esq., Joseph Joachim, 
Esq., C. S. Jekyll, Esq., Miss Jessie Jones, Stephen Kemp, Esq., 
Edward Lloyd, Esq., H. C. Lunn, Esq., W. F. Low, Esq., Heath- 
cote Long, Esq., F. Lablache, Esq., Messrs Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
& Co., Harvey Lohr, Esq., E. Lloyd, Esq. (Oxford), H. Lazarus, 
Esq., F. Lohr, Esq. (Plymouth), J. M. Levy, Esq., Walter Lacey, 
Esq., Walter Macfarren, Esq., W. G. McNaught, Esq., Rev. Powell 
Metcalfe, Miss Macirone, Oliver May, Esq., M. Maybrick, Esq., T. 
Matthay, Esq., E. Morton, Esq., Miss Annie Martin (Hull), J. H. 
Nunn, Esq. (Penzance), Edwin Nunn, Esq. (Ipswich), Messrs 
Novello, Ewer, & Co., Dr J. Naylor (Scarborough), Sir Frederick 
A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., John Old, Esq. (Reading), G. A. Osborne, 
Esq., Arthur O’Leary, Esq., Mrs O’Leary, Miss Annette O'Leary, 
Signor Piatti, E. Prout, Esq., W. Frye Parker, Esq., Miss Oliveria 
Prescott, L. N. Parker, Esq. (Sherborne), H. W. Prescott, Esq., 
J. H. Pollard, Esq. (Ramsgate), Hubert Parry, Esq., Ridley Prentice, 
Esq., Signor Pezzi, Madame Patey, J. F. H. Read, Esq. J.P., 
H. R. Rose, Esq., Mrs Rose, Sims Reeves, Esq., J. Ridgway, Esq. 
(Southampton), A. Randegger, Esq., F. Ralph, Esq., Brinley 
Richards, Esq., Carl Rosa, Esq., John Rubson, Esq., P. Sainton, Esq., 
Madame Sainton, Madame Lemmens Sherrington, C. E. Stephens, 
Esq., A. Schloesser, Esq., C. Santley, Esq., W. Summers, Esq., 
Montem Smith, Esq., Dr Steggall, Henry Stephens, Esq., Miss 
Sharpe, Ludwig Straus, Esq., W. Shakespeare, Esq., A. Sutton, Esq. 
(Birmingham), Arthur Sullivan, Esq., Dr Stainer, Esq., Sir Robert 
Stewart (Dublin), C. K. Salaman, Dr Speer, Charlton T’, Speer, Esq., 
Dr Sangster (Eastbourne), A. Smith, Esq. (Derby), Brook Sampson, 
Esq. (Northampton), Charles Sparrow, Esq., 0. Svendsen, Esq., 
Miss Kate Steel, F. C. Stewart, Esq., Miss Sawyer (Cheltenham), 
Lady Thompson, Harold Thomas, we Dr L. Thomas, Bradbury 
Turner, Esq., A. H. Thouless, Esq., Goring Thomas, Esq., E. W. 
Thomas, Esq. (Liverpool), R. Taylor, Esq. (Brighton), A. E. 
Tozer, Esq. (Hastings), John Thomas, Esq., E. H. Turpin, Esq. 
C. Sydney Vinning, Esq. (Leamington), T. A. Wallworth, Esq., W. 
E. Whitehouse, Esq., Dr Westbrook, Dr Weil, F. Westlake, Esq., 
Mrs Meadows White, W. G. Wood, Esq., Arthur Wilson, Esq. 
(Melbourne), F. Walker, Esq., Mdme Julia Woolf, T. E. Weekes, 
Esq. (Plymouth), John Wrigley, Esq. (Manchester), Messrs Weekes 





& Co., T. Wingham, Esq., George Wood, Esq,, A. C. White, Esq., 
A. Wheeler, Esq. (Cheltenham), M. Erasmus Wesley, Esq., Miss 
Maude White, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


St James’s Hall was crowded on Friday evening, March 16, when 
the students of this institution gave an orchestral concert, under the 
guidance of Mr W. Shakespeare. Such occasions are always made 
available for a manifestation of sympathy with the Academy and its 
charges, Applause is liberally bestowed, and the public seem to 
take a peculiar pleasure in looking upon the bright and cheery spec- 
tacle presented . an orchestra full of youth and hope. This is not 
to be wondered at, especially as each successive concert makes a 
larger display, and more distinctly suggests the happy circumstances 
under which the Academy, having reached a position befitting its 
national character, now carries on its work. On Friday evening a 
larger part than ever of side a was given up to students 
who could not be accommodated on the orchestra. The fact was 
noted with interest and approval. It showed that, despite all 
changes—past, present, and prospective—the Academy holds its own 
in the confidence of the public. : 

As we have often pointed out, a concert of the kind under notice 
is not for criticism, but for record and such encouragement as can 
fairly be given. Even with this restriction, much might be said of 
what was done, and especially concerning the first movement of a 
MS. symphony in ‘‘D minor” by G. J. Bennett, a student. On 
previous occasions it has been a pleasant duty to declare the high 
promise of this young composer, whose uncommon gifts are positive 
and unmistakable. We must discharge this obligation again, with 
added emphasis in proportion to the fuller evidences given by the 
symphonic movement. Mr Bennett is, apparently, developing 
greater independence of thought and expression. He is beginning 
to find an idiom of his own, without, however, showing the smallest 
leaning towards the prevalent notion that to run out of the old lines 
is, per se, a praiseworthy act. His music may be left for notice in 
detail when the entire work is heard, Suffice it now that its 
approach to masterfulness and strength of character heightened the 
expectations of those who are watching Mr Bennett’s career. The 
movement was much applauded, and its composer called to the plat- 
form. Another novelty was a tenor serenade by Mr Herbert Smith, 
also a student. This isa pleasing work, and shows considerable 
taste, but we would suggest to the author that when a harp obbligato 
is introduced, there should be no orchestral pizzicato. The effect of 
the one destroys the effect of the other, and the harp in this instance 
was of the slightest possible value. Other features in the programme 
were Brahms’ pianoforte Concerto in D minor, Schumann's one work 
of the same class, and a part of Sir J. Benedict’s in E flat. In 
addition, the Walpurgis Night of Mendelssohn was given. Engaged 
upon music of such high pretension the young performers underwent 
a severe test, but in no instance failed to deserve encouragement, 
Mr Shakespeare conducted throughout with conspicuous skill and 
judgment.—D., 7’. 

We subjoin the programme in extenso :—Concerto in D minor, 
Op. 15 (Brahms), pianoforte, Miss Cantelo (Lady Goldsmid Scholar, 
Honorary Potter Exhibitioner) ; Aria, ‘‘ Voi che sapete,” Nozze ci 
Figaro (Mozart), Cherubino—Miss Eleanor Rees ; Cantata, The First 
Walpurgis Night (Mendelssohn), solos by Miss Marion Burton, Mr 
Hirwen Jones, and Mr Lucas Williams; Andante—Allegro con 
Brio, from Symphony (MS.) in D minor (G. J. Bennett, student) ; 
Concerto in A minor, Op. 54 (Schumann), pianoforte, Mr. Septimus 
Webbe ; Serenade (MS.) (Herbert Smith, student), Mr Dyved Lewis 
(Harp obbligato, Miss Florence Chaplin); Allegro Moderato, from 
Concerto in E flat, Op. 89 (Sir Julius Benedict), pianoforte, Miss 
Margaret Devey ; Andante and Scherzo Capriccioso, Op. 16 (Ferdi- 
nand David), violin, Mr Prentice Chapman ; Overture, Le Nozze di 
Figaro (Mozart). 

Conductor, Mr William Shakespeare. The next Chamber Concert 
will be on Saturday evening, April 28th, in the Academy Concert 


Room. 








New York.—( Correspondence. )—Theresa Theo (returned from 
Mexico) is singing in New York.—Mapleson’s spring season at the 
Royal Academy of Music began on the 12th inst.—Christine Nilsson 
was to give three concerts on the 19th, 22nd, and 24th inst at Stein- 
way Hall.—Frederic Archer’s ‘‘ Organ Matinées” have proved so 
successful that a third series was commenced on the 5th inst.— 
Levy, the cornettist, is still suffering from the effects of his fall on 
board ship, during his voyage from England to America. He 
narrowly escaped breaking his arm and collar-bone,—(He is now 
well and playing again in public.—Dr Blige.) 
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HANS VON BULOW. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Srr,—Dr Hans von Biilow has left Meiningen for an indefinite 
period. And no wonder; such an out-of-the-way spot was too 
narrow for the adequate development of a spirit, eager, restless, 
and far-searching like his. What cowld Von Biilow do at 
Meiningen ? and what might he not do elsewhere, with his ever- 
excitable temperament, uncontrolled ambition, and decidedly 
original talent! Richard Wagner no longer stands in his path, 
with outstretched arms and oracular admonition, as who should 
say: “Thus far and no farther!” The learned Doctor, who did so 
much to help Wagner, may now employ his prodigious activity 
with a view to his own individual claims. These are notorious. 
The champions who aided the composer of Rienzt, Tristan, and 
the Nibelungen are Franz Liszt, Hans von Biilow, and Hans 
Richter—the second of the three taking by no means the least 
significant part. Let Herr Biilow, now free and unshackled, 
hoist his own standard, fight with his own sword, shield himself 
with his own buckler, against enemies the creation of whom has 
been hitherto one of the logical outcomes of an irritably aggres- 
sive temperament. In this, by the way, he followed the example 
of his “familiar demon,” the self-same Richard Wagner, who 
bound him hand and foot, not at all like the mild “Demon” of 
Anton Rubinstein’s by no means demoniacal opera (remembered, 
not long since, at Covent Garden), who, by long spun-out declama- 
tion, in prosy recitative, was more likely to administer nar- 
cotically ; whereas the fierce denunciations of Wagner would 
have dispelled slumber, and awakened the sleeper to active 
exertion—whether in the right or wrong direction can only be 
judged hereafter. Apart from these considerations, however, the 
escape of such a man as Hans von Biilow from a groove to which 
he has in a great measure been limited by force of circumstances 
may lead to a clearer demonstration of his resources as a cultivator 
of art he affects to love, and of his disposition to follow in the 
steps of those who, with uncontestable authority, have laid down 
principles, the strict observance of which (admitting all license, not 
setting them absolutely at defiance) must for ever be the rule. 


PELIXMARTE OF Iftrcanya. 
q fi 
a ; ps4}) 


DEATH OF FRAU HUMMEL.#* 2; j 

From Weimar comes news of the death of Kapellmeister J. N. 
Hummel’s widow, who has survived her celebrated husband nearly 
fifty years. Elizabeth Réckel was born at Augsberg towards the 
close of the last century,and in her young days attained considerable 
fame as a singer. She was engaged in the Royal Opera in Vienna as 
far back as 1810, and there she made the acquaintance of Beethoven. 
In the year 1812 she married Hummel. It has been very generally 
stated that the two musicians were rivals for the hand of the fair 
singer, and that her preference of Hummel greatly displeased 
Beethoven, and was the cause of the unfriendliness that occurred 
between the two composers. Though this supposition has obtained 
wide currency, and, indeed, is to be found in many printed memoirs 
of Beethoven, I was assured by the best of all authorities, the lady 
herself, that it was entirely incorrect. Last year I was staying in 
Weimar, and frequently saw Frau Hummel. She said, that though 
Beethoven admired her, and expressed the pleasure he experienced 
in hearing her sing, his admiration did not proceed beyond artistic 
matters, and he certainly never made her any offer of marriage. 
The deceased lady frequently expressed her anxiety to have this 
widely-circulated tale contradicted. The division between Beethoven 
and Hummel must be traced to other causes, It is sometimes said 
that when the great tone-poet’s Mass in C was performed at Eisen- 
stadt, the residence of Prince Esterhazy, the susceptible musician 
was irritated because he fancied that Hummel—the Prince’s Kapell- 
meister—was pleased at the comparative failure of the work. The 
most probable cause of the estrangement was the jealousy with 
which Beethoven regarded Hummel. It should be remembered that 
the latter composer occupied a very prominent position, his works, 
especially his pianoforte sonatas and masses, being esteemed by 
many as equal to those of his great contemporary. The imperious 
Beethoven would brook no compeer, and it is quite probable that 
this rivalry may have been the main cause of the estrangement between 
the great musicians. However this may be, when Hummel, who 
had settled in Weimar in 1819, heard that Beethoven was dying, he 
immediately went to Vienna with his wife, taking with him his 
young pupil, Ferdinand Hiller, and a most affecting reconciliation 


* From the Musical Standard. 
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took place between the two composers. During the fortnight that 
elapsed between the arrival of the Hummels and Beethoven’s death, 
Frau Hummel was constantly at the bedside of the dying musician, 
tending him. He gave her the pen with which he last wrote— 
probably the codicil to his will—and also allowed her to cut a 
lock off his hair. This last treasure was preserved in a glass case, 
hanging on the wall of her salon, and the old lady told me that 
though she had been offered a fabulous price for the relic, nothing 
would induce her to part with a single hair 

Though Schiller was dead, Weimar, at the time of Hummel’s 
residence there, was the home of Goethe, Wieland, and Herder, 
among other distinguished literary men. Under the reign of the 
polished Grand Duke, Karl August, it was the centre of German 
intellectual artistic life. Frau Hummel lost her husband in 1835, 
and since that period she lived a quiet life in classical Weimar, 
surrounded by her family. A son, Karl, is a landscape painter of 
considerable renown, and another son, Edward, a musician, is settled 
in America. In the year 1878 was celebrated the hundredth anni- 
versary of Hummel’s birthday, and his widow took an active part 
in the management of the Geburtsfest, charming all with her tales 
of bygone days and her vivid remembrances of mary departed 
musicians. She cherished greatly the memory of her dead husband, 
certainly a great musician, despite the flippant notice of him from the 
pen of Mr. Dannreuther. This admiration, indeed, was natural, for 
Hummel’s pianoforte sonatas are still widely played and accepted 
in Germany; while his fine masses are to be heard wherever a 
Roman Catholic church possesses a band competent to render them. 
It is well known that Hummel’s extemporaneous playing was 
marvellous ; the accounts that have been published respecting it 
from numerous thoroughly competent critics agree as to this ; Frau 
Hummel was never tired of dwelling on its wonders, and describing 
the effects produced on those listening to the great improvisatore. 
She possessed a large quantity of her distinguished husband’s works, 
which still remain in manuscript. Although the deceased lady was 
in her ninetieth year, she suffered but little from the troubles of old 
age, preserving a mind of singular brightness, and enjoying with 
considerable zest a game of whist. By her death is removed the 
last link that binds us to the long past period of Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. 

E, E. SouTHGATE. 
PARISIAN THEATRICAL STATISTICS, 

There are 48 theatres in Paris. The most capacious is the 
Théatre du Chitelet, which seats 3,500 persons. Then come the 
Théatre des Nations, 2,500 ; the Grand Opera, 2,100; the Théatre 
du Chateau d’Eau, 2,000; the Théitre de l’Ambigu-Comique, 
1,900; the Thédtre de la Gaité and the Théatre de la Porte-Saint- 
Martin, 1,800 each; the Opéra-Comique, 1,500; the Odéon, 
1,467 ; and the Comédie Frangaise, 1,380. The Grand Opera 
employs the largest number of persons. It has 95 musicians in 
the orchestra; 26 male and 18 female singers; 7 male and 42 
female dancers ; 92 chorus-singers ; 87 figurantes for ballets ; 1/5 
carpenters, or machine-men ; 40 female box-openers ; and 31 per- 
sons in the treasury, money-takers, &c. Next comes the Théatre 
de la Porte-Saint-Martin, which employs 359 persons ; the Théatre 
du Chitelet, more than 300; the Opéra-Comique, 239; and the 
Comédie Francaise, 220. The principal theatres combined sup- 
port 3,210 men and 1,859 women. Besides the 48 theatres, there 
are 56 Cafés-Concerts in Paris itself and 16 in the suburbs. The 
Musical Societies number 210, 92 of which are in the suburbs. If 
to the above list we add ball-rooms, hippodromes, skating-rinks, 
&e., it will be seen that Paris does not lack amusements. 








The Teatro Nuovo, Padua, is to be thoroughly repaired and re- 
decorated at an expense of 220,000 liras, 

Municu.—Sanyeskinig Hiarne, the opera left by Marschner at his 
death, was performed at the Theatre Royal, for the first time, on the 
7th inst., and achieved complete success, Every number, solo, con- 
certed piece, or chorus, was loudly applauded. The book, taken 
from an old northern saga, wherein gods, demons, elves, and 
magicians shape the destinies of the mortal personages, who, after 
a hard struggle, are eventually made happy, is decked out with an 
abundance of pleasing melodies, quite worthy of him who gave the 
world Hans Heiling. The performance of the work was exceedingly 

ood, Herr and Mdme Vogl, with Reichmann, Kindermann, and 
siehr, especially distinguishing themselves. Herr Levy conducted 
with his usual ability. Every one is surprised that such an opera 
as Sangeskinig Hiarne should have been allowed to remain so long 
without being represented, 
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WILL BE RESUMED 
EARLY IN NOVEMBER. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr Breve.—In so far as the one is concerned, the case is inordi- 
nately grievous ; for we can discover no harm in that composer ; 
whereas the other is a profuse talker—a grand middle-aged man, if 
you will, buta button-holder of the most persevering ; an elaborately 
stuttering babbler, who, finding the ‘‘ideas” that occur to him 
rarely of much ‘ objective” or ‘‘ subjective” worth, thinks to aug- 
ment their significance (and also their intellectual market value) by 
endless devices of contrapuntally jewelled ornamentation, as though 
he were a Geraint tricking out his Enid, whom he first found in 
homely russet, and afterwards bedizened with gaudy finery. But 
then Enid was an ‘‘idea” and a lovely one to boot. 

JEANNE D’Arc.—IJ/ faut lire votre MusicaL Wortp—sans quoi— 
tenebrosité a& UVoutrance. 














——— 


On March the 17th, at Magdala, Campsbourne, Hornsey, of heart 
disease, Witt1Am H. Jones, lately lessee of the Alexandra Palace, 
and formely of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, aged 39. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
By A. J. Hipxrys. ity 


As this paper is composed from a technical point of view, some 
elucidation of facts, forming the basis of it, is desirable before we 
proceed to the chronological statement of the subject. These facts 
are the strings, and their strain or tension ; the sound-board, which 
is the resonance factor; and the bridge, connecting it with the 
strings. The strings, soundboard, and bridge are indispensable 
and common to all stringed instruments. The special fact apper- 
taining to keyboard instruments is the mechanical action interposed 
between the player and the instrument itself. The strings, owing 
to the slender surface they present to the air, are, however power- 
fully excited, scarcely audible. To make them sufficiently audible 
their pulsations have to be communicated to a wider elastic surface 
the soundboard, which, by accumulated energy and broader contact 
with the air, reinforces the strings’ feeble sound. he properties 
of a string set in periodic vibration are the best known of the 
phenomena appertaining to acoustics. The molecules composing 
the string are disturbed in the string’s vibrating length by the 
means used to excite the sound, and run off into sections, the 
comparative length and number of which depend partly upon the 
place in the string the excitement starts from; partly upon the 
force and the form of force that is employed ; and partly upon the 
length, thickness, weight, strain, and elasticity of the string, with 
some small allowance for gravitation. The vibrating sections are 
of wave-like contour; the nodes or points of apparent rest being 
really knots of the greatest pressure from crossing streams of 
molecules. Where the pressure slackens the sections rise into 
loops, the curves of which show the points of least pressure. Now 
if the string be struck upon a loop, less energy is communicated to 
the string, and the carrying power of the sound proportionately 
fails. If the string be struck upon a node, greater energy 
ensues, and the carrying power proportionately gains. By this 

’ 





we recognize the importance of the place of contact, or striking- 
place of the hammer against the string ; and the necessity in order 
to obtain good fundamental tone, which shall carry, of the note 
being started from a node. 

If the hammer is hard, and impelled with force, the string breaks 
into shorter sections, and the discordant upper partials of the string, 
thus brought into prominence, make the tone harsh. If the hammer 
is soft, and the force employed is moderated, the harmonious partials 
of the longer sections strike the ear, and the tone is full and round. 
By the frequency of vibration, that is to say, the number of times 
a string runs through its complete changes one way and the other, 


say, for measurement, in a second of time, we determine the pitch, | 


or relative acuteness of the tone as distinguished by the ear. 

We know, with less exactness, that the sound-board follows 
similar laws. The formation of nodes is helped by the barring of 
the sound-board, a ribbing crosswise to the grain of the wood, which 
promotes the elasticity, and has been called the ‘‘soul” of stringed 
musical instruments. The sound-board itself is made of most care- 
fully chosen pine; in Europe of the Abies excelsa, the spruce fir, 
which, when well grown, and of light even grain, is the best of all 
woods for resonance. The pulsations of the strings are communi- 
cated to the sound-board by the bridge, a thick rail of close-grained 
beech, curved so as to determine their vibrating lengths, and at- 
tached to the sound-board by dowels. The bridge is doubly pinned, 
so as to cut off the vibration at the edge of the bearing the strings 
exert upon the bridge. The shock of each separate pulsation, in its 
complex form, is received by the bridge, and communicated to such 
undamped strings as may, by their lengths, be sensitive to them ; 
thus producing the Holian tone commonly known as sympathetic, 
an eminently attractive charm in the tone of a pianoforte. 

We have here strings, hee and sound-board, or belly, as it is 
technically called, indispensable for the production of the tone, and 
indivisible in the general effect. The proportionate weight of 
stringing has to be met by a proportionate thickness and barring of 
the sound-board, and a proportionate thickness and elevation of the 
bridge. 

The tension of the strings is met by a framing, which has become 
more rigid as the drawing-power of the strings has been gradually 
increased. In the present concert grands of Messrs Broadwood, 
that drawing-power may be stated as starting from 150 lb. for each 
single string in the treble, and gradually increasing to about 300 lb. 
for each of the single strings in the bass. I will reserve for the 
historical description of my subject some notice of the different 
kinds of framing that have been introduced. It will suffice, at this 
stage, to say that it was at first of wood, and became, by degrees, 
of wood and iron; in the present pe the iron very much pre- 

nderating. It will be at once evident that the object of the 
raming is to keep the ends of the strings apart. The near ends 
are wound round the wrest-pins, which are inserted in the wooden 
bed, called the wrest-plank, the strength and efficiency of which 
are most important for the tone and durability of the instrument. 
It is composed of layers of wainscot oak and beech, the direction of 
the grain being alternately longitudinal and lateral. Some makers 
cover the wrest-plank with a plate of brass ; in Broadwood’s grands, 
it is a plate of iron, into which, as well as the wood, the wrest-pins 
are screwed. The tuner’s business is to regulate the tension, by 
pang, wrest-pins, in which he is chiefly guided by the beats 
which become audible from differing numbers of vibrations. The 
wrest-plank is bridged, and has its bearing like the sound-board ; 
but the wrest-plank has no vibrations to transfer, and should, as 
far as possible, offer perfect insensibility to them. 

I will close this introductory explanation with two remarks, 
made by the distinguished musician, mechanician, and inventor, 
Theobald Boehm, of Munich, whose inventions were not limited to 
the flute which bears his name, but include the initiation of an 
important change in the modern pianoforte, as made in America 
and Germany. Of priority of invention he says, in a letter to an 
English friend, ‘‘If it were desirable to analyse all the inventions 
which have been brought forward, we should find that in scarcely 
any instance were they the offspring of the brain of a single in- 
dividual, but that all progress is gradual only ; each worker follows 
in the track of his predecessor, and eventually, perhaps, advances 
a step beyond him.” And concerning the relative value of inven- 
tions in musical instruments, it appears, from an essay of his which 
has been recently published, that he considers improvement in acous- 
tical proportions the chief foundation of the higher or lower degree 
of perfection in all instruments, their mechanism being but of 
secondary value. 

I will now proceed to recount briefly the history of the pianoforte 
from the earliest mention of that name, continuing it to our con- 
temporary instruments, as far as they can be said to have entered 
into the historical domain. It has been my privilege to assist in 
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proving that Bartolommeo Cristofori was, in the first years of the 
eighteenth century, the real inventor of the pianoforte, but with a 
wide knowledge and experience of how long it has taken to make 
any invention in keyed instruments practicable and successful, I 
cannot believe that Cristofori was the first to attempt to contrive 
one. I should rather accept his good and complete instrument as 
the sum of his own lifelong studies and experiments, added to those 
of generations before him, which have left no record for us as yet 
discovered. 

The earliest mention of the name pianoforte (piano e forte), 
applied to a musical instrument, has been recently discovered by 

ount Valdrighi in documents preserved in the Estense Library, 
at Modena. It is dated a.p. 1598, and the reference is evidently 
to an instrument of the spinet or cembalo kind ; but how the tone 
was produced there is no statement, no word to base an inference 
upon. The name has not been met with again between the Estense 
document and Scipione Maffei’s well-known description, written in 
1711, of Cristofori’s “‘gravecembalo col piano e forte.” My view 
of Cristofori’s invention allows me to think that the Estense “piano 
e forte” may have been a hammer cembalo, a very imperfect one, 
of course. But I admit that the opposite view of forte and piano, 
contrived by registers of spinet-jacks, is equally tenable. 

Bartolommeo Cristofori was a Paduan harpsichord maker, who 
was invited by Prince Ferdinand dei Medici to Fiorence, to take 
charge of the large collection of musical instruments the Prince 

ossessed. At Florence, he produced the invention of the piano- 
orte, in which he was assisted and encouraged by this high-minded, 
richly cultivated, and very musical Prince. Scipione Maffei tells 
us that in 1709, Cristofori had completed four of the new instru- 
ments, three of them being of the usual harpsichord form, and one 
of another form, which he leaves undescribed. It is interesting to 
suppose that Handel may have tried one or more of these four 
instruments during the stay he made at Florence in 1708. But it 
is not likely that he was at all impressed with the potentialities of 
the invention any more than John Sebastian Bach was in after years, 
when he tried the pianofortes of Silbermann. The sketch of Cristo- 
fori’s action in Maffei’s essay, from which I have had a working 
model accurately made, shows that in the first instruments the 
action was not complete, and it may not have been perfected when 
Prince Ferdinand died in 1713. But there are Cristofori grand 
pianos preserved at Florence, dated respectively 1720 and 1726, in 
which an improved construction of action is found, and of this I 
also exhibit a model. There is much difference between the two. 
In the second, Cristofori had obtained his escapement with an un- 
divided key, reconciling his depth of touch, or keyfall, with that 
of the contemporary harpsichord, by driving the escapement lever 
through the key. He had contrived means for regulating the 
escapement distance, and had also invented the last essential of a 
good pianoforte action, the check. I will explain what is meant 
by escapement and check. When, by a key being put down, the 
hammer is impelled towards the strings, it is necessary for their 
sustained vibration that, after impact, the hammer should rebound 
or escape ;.or it would, as pianoforte-makers say, ‘‘ block,” damping 
the strings at the moment they should sound. A dulcimer player 
gains his elastic blow by the free movement of the wrist. To gain a 
similarly elastic blow mechanically, in his first action, Cristofori 
cut a notch in the butt of his hammer, from which the escapement 
lever, “‘ linguetta mobile,” as he called it—‘‘ hopper,” as we call it 
—-being centred at the base, moved forward when the key was put 
down to the extent of its radius, and after the delivery of the blow 
returned to its resting-place by the pressure of a spring. The first 
action gave the blow with more direct force than the second, which 
had the notch upon what is called the under-hammer, but was 
defective in the absence of any means to regulate .the distance of 
the ‘‘go-off,” or ‘‘escapement” from the string. In the second 
action, a small check before the hopper is intended to regulate it, 
but does so imperfectly. The pianoforte had to wait for fifty years 
for satisfactory regulation of the escapement. 

(To be continued. ) 








Leeps Muscat Festivat.—We are informed that the statement 
made in some of our contemporaries last week to the effect that Mr 
Walter Parratt, of Windsor, had been engaged to play a new con- 
certo by Mr C. Villiers Stanford, and also to preside at the organ 
‘* during the week,” is at least premature. The organists appointed 


by the Committee are Dr William Spark, and Mr Walter Parratt, 
the latter being a well-known Yorkshire organist, a native of Hud- 
dersfield. As in the case of Mr Henry Smart, and Dr Spark, who 
were the joint organists at a former Leeds Festival, the duties will 
be pretty equally divided, the players themselves chiefly arranging 
their work by mutual agreement, to be subsequently approved by 
the committee. 








CONCERTS. 


Kensincton Town Hauu.—A concert was given at this Hall on 
Friday evening last, under the direction of Madame Mina Gould. 
The object of the undertaking was not stated. The programme 
was of copious dimensions and consisted of a series of songs and 
duets, with which a few instrumentations and recitations were 
mingled, The principal vocalists were Miss José Sherrington, Miss 
Mina Poole, Signors Ria and de Monaco, Messrs Traherne and 
Cecil, the others being for the most part unknown to the general 
public. All, however, were more or less able, a passing word of 
approval being specially due to Miss Emily Dashwood for her taste- 
fat and artistlike rendering of Handel's song, ‘‘ Angels ever bright 
and fair.” Herr Oberthiir and Mdlle Vittoria de Bono were 
attractive as usual; and Signor Tito Mattei was set down for a 
pianoforte solo. The reciters were Mrs Rossi Morton, Mr Fairfax, 
and Captain Evatt Acklom (of the Knightsbridge War Exhibition). It 
may be presumed that the concert was given with some charitable 
purpose in view, and, if so, it is to be regretted that the attendance 
was not larger than it was.—H. 


Royat ALBERT HaLtt.—On Saturday evening, March 17th, (St. 
Patrick’s Day), an ‘‘ Irish festival” was given, under the direction 
of Mr Carter, whose choir sang various part-songs with more or 
less effect, The singers were Miss Orridge, who gave Lover’s 
‘‘What would you do,” and Moore’s “ Meeting of the waters ;” 
Madame Enriquez, who sang among other things, Crouch’s ‘‘ Kath- 
leen Mavourneen” charmingly ; Madame Trebelli, whose ‘‘ Minstrel 
boy ” was vociferously encored ; Madame Marie Roze, who made a 
genuine “hit” both in Terence’s ‘‘ Farewell to Kathleen,” and 
‘* Believe me, if all those endearing young charms,” Miss Patti 
Winter (re-called for the charming way in which she rendered 
Balfe’s ‘‘ Killarney”), Messrs Maybrick, Barrington Foote, Percy 
Blandford, and Redfern Hollins. Herr Poznanski played Vieux- 
temps’ fantasia for the violin on ‘‘ St. Patrick’s Day ” so much to 
the satisfaction of the audience that he was unanimously encored, 
when he gave another piece with the same effect. A duet for organ 
and piano was played by Messrs Carter and Bending, and the band 
of Her Majesty's Scots Guards played several favourite pieces under 
the direction of Mr J. P. Clarke. 


Tue Kenstneton Scoot or Music.—A students’ concert was 
given on Saturday evening last at 126, Cromwell Road, S.W. The 
programme was ir teresting and well calculated to display the range 
of musical culture which is given at the Academy, including, as it 
did, violin, cello, and pianoforte solos, and songs. The concert 
opened with a trio from Haydn, No. 5, for pianoforte violin, and 
’cello, which was carefully rendered. Miss C. Erskine was specially 
successful in the violoncello part, giving evidence of much executive 
ability, and this opinion was further strengthened by her playing in 
Goltermann’s “ Andante from second concerto.” ‘The other items 
of the instrumental part of the programme call for no special men- 
tion, with theexception of Chopin’s charming “‘ Fantaisie Impromptu,” 
pianoforte solo, which was well rendered by Mr. A. S. Mantell. 
This gentleman has a good touch and his power over the instrument 
was well shown in the precision with which he executed the most 
difficult passages. Miss Souter, a young lady gifted with a light 
soprano voice, gave Hatton’s ‘‘A bird sang in a hawthorn tree.” 
She showed slight nervousness at the beginning, but sang with good 
expression and taste, and received well merited applause. The 
other airs given were Randegger’s ‘‘ Ben é Ridicolo,” by Miss Malet; 
Braga’s ‘‘ Serenata,” by Miss Flora Mantell ; and Gounod’s ‘‘ There 
is a green hill far away,” by Miss Marion Burke. 


THE concert lately given by the Lombard Amateur Musical 
Society, under the able direction of Mr A. Prendergast, in the Great 
Hall of the Cannon Street Hotel, was the means of introducing a 
very interesting and remarkable new work to the public—namely, 
The Song of the Little Baltung—a pay te (M.S.), the poem of 
which was written by the late Rev. Charles Kingsley, and set to 
music by Alice Mary Smith (Mrs Meadows White), already known 
as one of the most accomplished and gifted composers of the day. 
The words form one of those quaint legendary songs of ancient days 
—dating back, indeed, to the year a.p. 395—to which no author 
could do more justice than Chas. Kingsley. The characters of the 
legend are Athanaric, the Old Balt, Alaric the Young Balt, and the 
Kaiser (Roman Emperor). The subject is the visit of the Great 
Goth and his young son to the Kaiser of Rome; the display of 
Roman splendour ; the fatal feast at which the Old Balt dies by 
poison, pe orn by his treacherous host; and the succession of 
the Young Balt to the empire of the effete Romans. This curious 
lyric commences with a chorus, in which the rugged people, together 
with their rude manners and customs, are wre with graphic 
force and skill. Then follows the solo of the Old Balt, manifest 
amazement at the power and splendour which he beholds ; 
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choral dialogues, in which each party proudly defy the other, and 
finally interchange friendly greetings. One of the most striking 
choral episodes of the work is the description of the magnificence of 
Rome—its courts, temples, and palaces—as displayed by the Kaiser 
to his visitors. The progress of the poem constantly introduces 
dialogue of a character which, to the simple reader, would appear 
impossible to clothe in apt lyric expression ; and yet this is just 
what the composer has succeeded in doing most admirably, every 
passage standing out, now in bold rhythm, and then in strong 
declamatory lines, which seem as if the words and music had both 
been conceived in the same fertile brain. Amongst the many 
beautiful passages which crowd upon each other, none is more 
striking and exquisitely pathetic than the dying words of the Old 
_ his remembrance of home, and his passionate lament that 
e— 
‘Must die between four stone walls 
In Byzant, beside the sea,” 
instead of 
‘¢at home in Caucaland, 
To hear the Gothmen’s horn.” 

The choruses, descriptive of the burial, with passages of the solemn 
‘Dead March,” form another fine episode of the work, and this is 
followed by a brilliant finale, full of inspiring phrases and of grand 
declamatory passages, which represent the triumph of the Little 
Baltung, and his ultimate inheritance of the Roman splendours. To 
attempt to judge this remarkable lyric by the rules of criticism 
which apply to set forms, such as the oratorio, cantata, &c., would 
be impossible. Mrs Meadows White has used her fine scholarship 
and brilliant powers of original composition to strike out a path of 
her own, and, without setting at nought the canons of art, has 
written with the freedom which characterizes the modern school, 
whilst also fine and melodious ideality continually relieves the unrest 
of declamation, by passages of beautiful phraseology and rhythmical 
completeness. Mrs White’s aim has been to produce a descriptive 
musical poem, and she has succeeded with an amount of power and 
a capacity to please, as well as to illustrate her subject, which points 
her out as a delineator of the noble possibilities yet unwrought in 
the real of musical art. To say that Mrs Meadows White is the 
best female musician of the day, is but to render scant justice to her 
great talents. She takes her rank as an accomplished musician 
without any qualifications or compromise to prejudice, and proves 
that talent is of neither sex, and genius only demands opportunities 
for expression to rise superior to conventional trammels, traditionary 
forms, or the limitations of custom and prejudice.— The Echo. 

THE concert at the Royal Victoria Hall on Thursday evening, 
March 8th, was given by Mdme Frances Brooke and Miss Minnie 
Bell. Mdme Brooke sang various songs with effect, joining Miss 
Emilie Lloyd, Messrs Arthur Thomas,and H. Prenton in Mr George 
Fox’s cantata, The Jackdaw of Rheims, the accompaniments being 
played on the pianoforte by Mdme Alice Brett. Misses P. Michie 
and Clara Wollaston and Mr Gordon Scott were the other vocalists. 
Mr George Gear gained unanimous applause for his brilliant per- 
formance, between the parts, of his own ‘‘ Valse Fantastique.” The 
evening concluded with a selection from The Bonnie Fishwife, in 
which Miss Minnie Bell, both as singer and actress, pleased every- 
body, being well supported by Mr R. C. Lyons and Mr Gordon 
Scott. Mr George Gear presided at the pianoforte, his musicianly 
talent being of essential service to the well-going of the cantata. 

On Wednesday Evening, March 7, a ‘‘Service of Praise” was 
— at the Presbyterian Church, Colebrooke Row, and was success- 

ully carried out by the Choir, aided by Miss Emily Paget, R.A.M., 

as soloist; Mr Fountain Meen as organist; and Mr J. Conyers 
Keynes as conductor. The programme included organ solos, 
‘* Andante, with variations,” and ‘‘Triumphal March ” (Lemmens), 
‘* Andante in D” (E, Silas), &c., played in Mr. Fountain Meen’s 
best style; hymns ‘Ye gates lift up your heads on high,” 
‘“*The God of Abraham praise,” and Mendelssohn’s 42nd Psalm, 
‘* As the hart pants,” Miss Emily Paget, says the Islington Gazette, 
giving beautiful effect to the solos. The service being held in a 
church, applause was not permissible, but the final remark of Dr. 
Thain Davidson (who presided) was, no doubt, heartily acquiesced 
in when he said that, though the audience had displayed their sense 
of decorum by withholding applause, they were none the less delighted 
at the truly grand music that had been presented to them, more 
especially in regard to Mendelssohn’s psalm. 








(Vv DrespEN.—Leopold von r, the pianist and composer, died on 
the 6th inst. as Dorn on the 20th December, 1814, at Baden, 


near Vienna. After studying under Fischof and Czerny, he began 
in 1835 a long series of tours in Europe and America. In 1847 he 
went to live in Vienna, but subsequently selected this capital as his 
permanent residence, 





PROVINCIAL. 


Betrast.— Herr Adolf Beyschlag’s (conductor of the Belfast 
Philharmonic Society) recital of pianoforte music took place in the 
Assembly Hall. There was a large and appreciative audience. Herr 
Beyschlag selected compositions by Beethoven, Handel, Sterndale 
Bennett, J. B. Cramer, Schubert, Chopin, Liszt, Weber, and Blu- 
menthal for performance, and acquitted himself to the entire satis- 
faction of his critical listeners, every piece being heartily applauded, 
especially Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘Fountain” (No. 3 of Three Sketches) 
and Chopin’s ‘‘ Nocturne in D flat’ (Op. 27). Mr and Mrs Louis 
Mantell varied the programme by singing ‘‘ The Requital” (Blu- 
menthal), ‘‘ Voi che sapete,” and a duet, ‘‘The Wanderer’s Night 
Song.” 

NorrineHam.—The annual concert in aid of the Prize Fund for 
the Scholars of St Saviour’s Schools took place on Monday night, 
March 19th, at thé schoolroom, the room being crowded. A con- 
spicuous feature was the singing of several harmonized songs by the 
school children, two beiag given by the boys, one by the girls, and 
one by the infants. In every case the songs were well rendered, the 
singing reflecting great credit on those who had trained them. The 
programme was a very attractive one. The vocalists were Mrs 
Graham, Misses Kettle, Walpole, C. Smedley, Green, and Ackland, 
Messrs E, A. Donnelly, Kelly, Ackland, and A. Hopkin, Master G. 
Lynn, and a band.—The twenty-sixth annual concert of the Not- 
tingham Band of Hope was held the same night at the large hall of 
the Mechanics’ Institute. The list of performers was a strong one, 
numbering, in addition to the children’s choir, a part-song choir of 
adults, the Sax-Tuba Band, a juvenile brass band, and the fife and 
drum band of the boys of the Nottingham Guardians. The chief 
feature was the ‘‘Grand Maypole Song,” by Mr A. Hindley, given 
by the children’s choir in such a manner as to show that careful 
attention had been paid to rehearsals. The principal vocalists were 
Mrs Lymn, Misses B. Stevenson, A. Holbrook, Edith Julian, and 
Mr W. Riley. Messrs W. Price and A. Hindley conducted.—The 
performance of Mendelssohn’s S¢ Paul by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, at the Mechanics’ Hall, on Thursday evening, March 16th, 
worthily concluded a successful season. The performance—says the 
Nottingham Guardian—was not unattended by difficulties, for, as 
the secretary, Mr P. H. Stevenson, announced, one of the principals 
(Mr Maas) was prevented by illness from fulfilling his engagement ; 
but, though the Society failed in procuring the assistance of Mr 
Lloyd or Mr McGuckin, they obtained a worthy substitute in the 
person of Mr Kearton, the principal tenor of Westminster Abbey, 
whose singing was eminently satisfactory. It is many years since 
St Paul has been given in a complete state in Nottingham, the 
Sacred Harmonic Society having last presented a condensed version 
of it some fourteen years ago. Mr Ludwig, Mdme de Vaney, and 
Miss Hilda Wilson were the other principal singers. The chorus 
and orchestra, notwithstanding a little unsteadiness at times, got 
through their task remarkably well. Mr H. Houseley presided at 
the organ in a masterly style, and very great praise must be given 
to Mr John Adcock for the skilful manner in which he conducted. 

LEEDS.—On Saturday evening, March 17, Dr Spark, the borough 
organist, initiated a series of free organ recitals at the Town Hall, 
under the title of ‘‘ Hours with the great composers.” The series 
commenced with a performance of selections from the works of 
Handel, before a large and appreciative audience. The programme 
is as follows:— 

The “Occasional” Overture; Air, transcribed for organ, with flute and 

clarionet obbligato, “ Hark! ’tis the linnet and the thrush,” (Joshua) ; Coro- 
nation Anthem, “ Zadok the priest”; Air, “ Return, O God of hosts; behold 
Thy servant in distress” (Samson); Organ Concerto, in G minor; Bass 
Aria, ‘‘ Honour and arms, scorn such a foe” (Samson); Gavotte in B flat 
major; Organ solo, Chorus, “ Blest be the man ” (Joseph). 
Mr Edward Butler, the chairman, took advantage of a short inter- 
val to impress upon the audience the persevering and highly success- 
ful endeavours of the borough organist to accustom the people of 
Leeds to the best compositions of the most eminent masters. Dr 
Spark, he said, had been painstaking to a degree which called for 
the warmest recognition, and his success has been magnified by the 
noble character of the instrument upon which he gave his perform- 
ances. Music, he went on to say, did great things for us, more, 
perhaps, than we were ready to acknowledge. It was a recreation, 
it was more than a recreation, it was beauty applied to the ear ; it 
was to the ear that which a lovely sunset or a glorious scene was to 
theeye. It expanded our whole nature, and he who accustomed his 
fellow-men to the best music did great service to them. Little was 
required to arouse appreciation of Handel ; he was loved in York- 
shire as he was loved in few other places besides. The music of this 
man who died a century ago was as fresh as it was then, and in the 
splendour of his character Handel reminded them of another great 
man in the walk of literature, Milton. 
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St Lronarps.—On the 10th March Miss Ada Cavendish gave a 
dramatic recital, with vocal interludes by Messrs Traherne and Ernest 
Cecil. There wasa very fair audience to welcome Miss Cavendish, 
who held them spellbound by some of her “ recitations,” particularly 
by ‘‘ The Charge of the Light ig ag ¥ which, aithonh tn finale 
to the entertainment, to judge by the applause and re-calls the 
would gladly have heard again, but, true artist-like, Miss Cavendis 
only bowed her acknowledgments. Messrs Traherne and Ernest 
Cecil had to repeat two of the duets which have made them so 
popular in the provinces. These talented young singers are rapidly 
winning their way in the estimation of the public. Mdme Mina 
Gould presided at the pianoforte and received much applause for her 
performance of an overture to the Charge of the Light Brigade, 
arranged specially by her for these readings. The same artists have 
visited Dover, Folkestone, and other provincial towns with equal 
success, 

WansTEAD.—A concert of sacred music was given lately in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, Hermon Hill, in connection with the vocal class 
held there. There was a good attendance, and the beautiful chapel 
looked at its best. Mr J. Clippingdale conducted, Mrs J. 
Clippingdale presided at the pianoforte, and Mr B. Rhodes, jun., at 
the harmonium. A vocalist from London had been engaged to sing 
one or two of the solos, but in consequence of the unfavourable state 
of the weather she was not able to be present, as it was, the perform- 
ance was well balanced and complete. It reflects great credit on 
a class when, under such circumstances, it is able to fall back upon 
its own members to undertake solos of such a character as those set 
down for a professional singer. For ourselves—says the Leytonstone 
Independent—we were surprised and pleased at the excellence of the 
performance. The chorus had evidently been well trained ; their 
enunciation was good and their attention to ‘‘light and shade” was 
far beyond the average. If we select any one piece for special com- 
mendation, it is the song ‘‘ His promise cannot fail,” composed by 
the conductor of the class, Mr J. Clippingdale, whose family is 
endowed largely with musical genius. Mrs Clippingdale’s accom- 
paniments were beyond all praise, and added not a little to the effect 
of the vocal music. 

Norwicu.—At his organ recital at St Andrew’s Hall Dr Bunnett 
played last Saturday afternoon Fantasia in C Minor and C Major 
(Tietz), Ave Marie (Cherubini), Romanza (La Reine de France) 
(Haydn), Lascio ch’io Pianga (Rinaldo) (Handel), Melodie in C 
(Silas), Organ Concerto (Handel), Larghetto in F (Bunnett), Funeral 
March (Mendelssohn), Larghetto in F (Beethoven), Prayer (Mosé in 
Ligitto) (Rossini), 

Lone Eaton.—A concert was given in the Zion Lecture Hall, 
Long Eaton, in aid of the fund for the erection of a new parochial 
mission church in the outskirts of the parish. Shortly after the 
doors were opened the large hall was crowded in all parts, and it 
became necessary to suspend the issue of tickets. The vocalists 
included Misses Lily M. Ward and Jessie M. Ward (of Nottingham), 
Mr Kemp, of Lichfield Cathedral, and Mr Field Baldwin, of Derby. 
Some part-songs were sung by the Trent College Choir. Two piano 
solos were played by Dr Gower, of Trent College, and two orchestral 
selections were given by a quintet string band of ladies (Mrs Parsons 
and family, of Risley Hall). Masters Islip, Johnstone, and Coulson 
also assisted as vocalists. The arrangements were under the direc- 
tion of Mr J. B, Maskell (organist of Long Eaton Church), who also 
officiated as accompanist. The amount of money realized was over 
£28, and of this a substantial sum will remain for the Mission 
Church Fund, 

WokcEstER.—The usual meeting of the Unicorn Hotel Glee Club 
was held on Tuesday March 12. The part songs and glees were well 
given. Of the glees, ‘‘See smiling from the rosy east,” although an 
old one, was quite new to many. It is—says.’Berrow’s Worcester 
Journal—full of rich flowing harmony from beginning to end, and 
had evidently been carefully studied by the performers, There was 
no meeting of the club last Tuesday, but next Tuesday (27th inst.) 
the closing night of the season, the evening will be devoted to Scotch 
music, when selections from Locke’s Macbeth will be performed.—A 
service of song entitled Zhe Waldensian Eziles, was given in 
Bridport Free Church last Friday evening. The Rev. T. Dodd 
presided. Mr E. J. Corder, of Malvern, gave the connective read- 
ings, and the vocal portions of the service were rendered by a choir 
of upwards of 150 voices, under the conductorship of the Rev. J. 
Anderson, Mr C. W. Jones, and Mrs Acton. Mr W. Warman 
presided at the organ. There was no charge for admission, but a 
collection was made in aid of the Church Repairs Fund, and realised 
about £14.—An entertainment was given on Tuesday evening March 
13th in the schoolroom adjoining Angel Street Congregational Chapel, 
which was crowded almost to inconvenience. Mr E. Kent Parsons 
(Exeter) gave several poetic recitations, Miss Jarratt rendered two 
songs, Mr W. B. Williamson ‘Still is the night,” and the choir 





three part-songs. Mr H. Elgar, Mr A. R. Quarterman, Miss 
Quarterman, Mr and Mrs W. L. and Mr A. M. Joseland also gave 
assistance. No charge was made for admission, but the sum of eight 
guineas was collected in aid of the expenses and on behalf of the 
Choir Fund.—On the same evening an entertainment was given in 
George Street Primitive Methodist Chapel by members of the Angel 
Street Young Men’s Class, assisted by several friends. There was 
a fair attendance, over which Mr Harry Day presided. The 
performance, highly 7 comprised vocal selections by Mrs 
Tweedie, Messrs J. Bradley and J. Chair, Misses Jarratt and 
Jennings, together with readings and recitations by Messrs H. Day 
and J. T. Daniels. Miss Jennings accompanied. 

CHELTENHAM.—Messrs Dale and Forty’s concert on Thursday 
evening, March 8th, at the Assembly Rooms, — very attractive. 
The singers were Miss Alice Roselli and Madame Enriquez, Mr 
Vernon Rigby and Signor Villa; the pianist was Mr Frederic Cliffe, 
the violinist, Mr Theodore Lawson, and the organist, Mr A. Von 
Holst. Miss Roselli was in excellent voice and sang admirably, 
especially Gounod’s ‘‘ Noél” (Chant Réligieuse) with harmonium and 
violin accompaniment. Madame Enriquez was called upon to repeat 
Behrend’s new song, ‘‘ Hope, my darling,” but substituted “ The 
Minstrel Boy.” Mr Vernon Rigby pleased the audience so much 
with Gounod’s ‘‘ Salve dimora” that an encore was demanded, Mr 
Rigby however, only bowed his acknowledgments. The programme 
was agreeably varied by the pianoforte playing of Mr Cliffe. Alto- 
gether the concert was up to the standard of its precursors. 


——= 9 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The directors of this society took the earliest opportunity, after 
Wagner's death, of paying a tribute to his eminence, and marking 
their sense of loss, by performing the Dead March in Saul. It was 
natural, however, that they should desire to recognize, more for- 
mally, as well as with greater adequateness, the removal of one who 
some time acted as their conductor. Hence, the first part of the 
programme offered to a crowded audience on Thursday evening last 
at was entirely devoted to the late master’s works. The choice 
of some of the selections could not have been difficult; and the over- 
tures to Der Fliegende Hollinder and Die Meistersinger, together 
with Senta’s ballad from the first-named opera, appeared in the list 
as by indisputable, certainly by undisputed, right. These things 
are capable of being transferred to the concert-room without injury 
to their musical completeness or significance. The case of other 
selections, as, for example, Isolde’s death, the ride of the Walkyries, 
and the Good Friday music from Parsifal, is very different. Sooth 
to say, the composer’s oft-repeated protest against the severance of 
dramatic music from its stage associations should act as a bar 
against their introduction into the concert-room. But Wagner, one 
of the most inconsistent of men, sometimes practised, not only that 
which he did not preach, but that which he preached against. It 
was he himself who, in this country, countenanced the performance 
of adapted fragments from his stage works ; and, fortified by his 
high authority, the Philharmonic directors have no reason to 
reproach themselves for the course they took on Thursday evening. 
Were the case reverséd, and their action without precedent, we 
should have nothing to say. An act ‘‘in memoriam” is not for 
criticism, but for sympathy ; the motive covering with its beautiful 
mantle all the errors and shortcomings of achievement. With 
instinctive recognition of this the audience heard and applauded, 
and all passed off well. In the second part was a new concerto for 
violin by Herr Max Bruch, who conducted its performance, the solo 
instrument being in the hands of Seiior Sarasate. Herr Bruch is 
much more competent to compese works of this class than to 
elaborate illustrations of the Greek classics, and his concerto 

ossesses unquestionable merit, as well as many points of interest. 
Still, we fail to see what is gained by a ‘‘free use of Scottish 
melodies” when the old themes are so transformed as to make their 
very resemblance to the original a source of irritation. One is 
tempted to demand ‘If no more, why so much?” and to declare 
that it would have been far better either to take the Scotch airs as 
they stand or invent new ones in the Scotch manner. Seiior Sara- 
sate played the solo magnificently, and was heard to yet more 
advantage in his own ‘‘ Romance” and “Spanish Dance”—the last 
a novelty so good in itself and so beautifully rendered that the 
audience demanded it again with enthusiasm. The overture to Ruy 
Blas closed the concert. There remains to state that the vocalist 
was Madame Valleria, who sang Senta’s ballad and also Elizabeth’s 
prayer (T’annhiiuser). Madame Valleria holds high rank among 
the accepted ees of Wagner’s heroines. Her Senta, as 
we have several times pointed out, is a very remarkable embodi- 
ment, nor is she less successful, having regard to the character of 
the part, as Elizabeth, An excellent rendering of the two songs 
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was, therefore, anticipated, and given. By her singing Madame 
Valleria heightened expectations of enjoyment from Mr Carl Rosa’s 
forthcoming season at Drury Lane. Mr Cusins conducted all the 
— that of Max Bruch, with his usual earnest endeavour. 
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A BUNDLE OF NEWS. 
(From an old Correspondent.) 

The list of “corresponding musical members” of the French 
Institute, to which M. Limnander (a Belgian) recommended, among 
others, by M. Gounod, was recently elected, includes Sefior Vallde- 
mosa (Madrid), Sir Julius Benedict (London), Anton Rubinstein 
(St Petersburgh), Niels Gade (Copenhagen), and Franz Liszt (Pesth). 
Limnander is the composer of Les Montenégrins, produced at the 
Paris Opéra Comique on December Ist, 185], the night preceding 
the famous Coup d’E£tat, which put an unexpected stop to its career. 

The Ring des Nibelungen company, under the direction of Angelo 
Neumann, have obtained the use of the Teatro Apollo, Rome, for 
the performances of Wagner’s immense ‘‘ Tetralogy”; but whether 
the Municipality grants the boon unprovisionally, or exacts quid 
pro quo from Herr Neumann, is not yet clearly stated. During his 
stay at Naples, Wagner paid more than one visit to Rome, where 
(contrary to his normal habit) he made himself in a great degree 
‘‘popular,” winning not a few friends, who have sincerely bewailed 
his so sudden and unanticipated snatching away. 

It is said that Verdi has reduced the score of his grand opera, 
Don Carlos, from five acts into four. If such be the case he has 
acted wisely.—Ponchielli’s Gioconda seems to please at the Barce- 
lona Teatro del Liceo.—The new Society of Music at Brussels 
announce a performance of Gounod’s Redemption, under the personal 
direction of the composer.—The death of Julius Stern, founder of 
the ‘‘ Stern Vocal Association,” has drawn forth many sympathetic 
articles, not from the Berlin press alone, but from the German 
papers generally, Stern did no little to help the advance of musical 
taste in the Prussian capital. He was born in 1820, his native 
town being Breslau.—Wagner’s Lohengrin is to be produced during 
the forthcoming season at the San Carlo, Lisbon. It is to be hoped 
that Sefior Gayarre may have entirely recovered from the attack of 
typhoid fever from which he has been suffering in Naples ; other- 
wise, unless Signor Campanini, the original Italian “creator” of 
the part (at Bologna) consents to join the Portuguese troupe, who 
is to play Lohengrin ?—The King of Portugal has appointed Arrigo 
Boito, author and composer of Mefistofele, Commander of the Order 
of St Jago. Mefistofele, by the way, has just been revived at 
Prague, and, according to the local press, with genuine success. — 
The Italian Opera Company at Shanghai does not appear to have 
given general satisfaction.—1,659,950 florins have already been 
subscribed in aid of the families of those who suffered through the 
terrible catastrophe at the Ring-Theater in Vienna.--Poor Herr 
Jauner, Director of the Ring-Theater, Vienna, when the edifice 
was destroyed by fire—and, in the opinion of many, the least blame- 
able (if, indeed, to be blamed at all) for the calamity—began on the 
Ist inst. his term of four months’ imprisonment.—It is reported 
that Gounod succeeds M. Saint-Saéns as musical critic on the Paris 
Voltaire. If this be true, I am sorry for it, as must be all true 
friends and admirers of the composer of Sappho, La Nonne Sang- 
lanta, Faust, and the Redemption.—Mr D’Oyly Carte, I am in- 
formed, is again in New York—no doubt on business connected 
with the next new joint opera by Messrs Sullivan and Gilbert. 

CoventrY Fisu. 

[We have heard some of this news already; but as it is 

0h doled out, we give our readers the benefit of it.— 








PoruLaRr Concerts.—The last concert of the “ Pops” —41st of 
the 25th season !—a rain-defying crowd that filled every corner 
of St James's Hall; a selection of favourite popular works, 
entrusted to the chosen artists of the season ; call after call, at 
the end of each performance ; and, to sum up, a brilliant success, 
as never fails to be the result, were distinguishing marks of the 
always eagerly looked-for occasion. The performers were Misses 
Marie Krebs and Agnes Zimmermann; MM. Joseph Joachim, 
Ludwig Straus, Henry Lazarus, Wendtland, Wotton, Reynolds, 
and Piatti; and—last, not least—Mr Santley (who should have 
had his promising daughter with him). Mr Zerbini was the 
accompanist. Mr Arthur Chappell, inventor and perpetual 
director of these, in their way, unexampled entertainments, 
might, after gazing at the enthusiastic amateurs who surrounded 
him, have gone out for an instant into the stormy elements, and, 
like Ajax, defied the lightning. 





EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. |~ 
(From the *‘ Edinburgh Courant.”’) 

The sixteenth annual concert took place Friday night, March 16, 
before an appreciative audience. It may not be out of place here to 
allude to the efforts made by the Professor of Music in the cause of 
his art, and the happy results attending these efforts, which, even if 
generally known, rarely receive public recognition. Notwithstanding 
many difficulties with which the ‘‘ University Musical Society ” has 
had and is always likely to have to contend—such as annual change 
in members, few tenor voices obtainable, and the very short time 
possible to students for practising music—difficulties which ought 
to render criticism generous and encouraging—this society has now 
existed and latterly flourished for seventeen years. Its development 
and progress are traceable to the sustained efforts of its president, 
the Professor of Music, to whom belongs the credit of having been 
able, year after year, to induce 200 young men of the University to 
the drudge of choral practice. ‘lo have achieved that result shows 
influence and popularity, only obtained by one thorough and unselfish 
in earnestness. The labour of preparation for these concerts, every 
detail of which seems to fall on him, must be great—almost every 
piece sung being originally written for mixed voices, or for solo 
voice, has tobe specially re-arranged—re-castas it were—for his chorus 
of male voices, the repertory of which otherwise gives limited choice. 
For all these pieces an orchestral accompaniment isprovided, and each 
year six or seven of such scores, and all the band parts belonging to 
them, are made by the Professor, and added to the library of the 
society. Those who know the time and trouble necessary for scoring 
for orchestra will understand the work for the society thus accom- 
plished. All of such work, both for the University Organ Recitals 
and for the Students’ Choral Society, is of course voluntary and 
unremunerated. And we understand that not only do the members 
of this association receive free use of the musical class-room for their 
weekly practisings, but that they are also presented with admission to 
the ‘ Reid Festival,” and their friends to the University concert and 
organrecitals, Thechorusof Friday night consisted of nearly 200 voices, 
and the orchestra numbered 50 performers—the whole under the 
direction of the Professor of Music. The programme was interesting 
and attractive, and an excellent book of words, with historical notes, 
was provided, prepared by the Professor with his wonted skill and 
care. The concert opened with Costa’s arrangement of the ‘National 
Anthem,” which proved most effective, ushered in as it was with a 
roll of side-drums—the first verse being accompanied with organ (by 
Mr Crook, one of the students), the second with brass instruments, 
and the third with full orchestra. It seems invidious to make 
selections from the other choral pieces, which were all so excellently 
rendered but we may especially name “ Liitzow’s Wild Chase” 
(Weber), where the echoes for horn were so effectively introduced. 
“Home they brought her warrior dead” (Oakeley), originally written 
as a solo, and now arranged asa chorus, with effective harmonies and 
instrumentation, asad an enthusiastic encore. The cessation of 
the orchestra at the last line of the second verse gave a most 
suitable interpretation to the words. The Scotch songs were 


given with vigour and true martial spirit; and full of grandeur . 


was the ‘‘ Warrior’s Chorus,” from Hrnani. Strict attention 
was paid throughout to the various degrees of light and 
shade, and the attack was always certain. The pianoforte 
pieces consisted of a ‘‘ Romance,” in F sharp (Oakeley), worthily 
coupled with Henselt’s popular and fanciful ‘‘ Etude” in the same 
key. The former is an excellent composition with charming modu- 
lations and enharmonic changes. Both pieces were played by Mr 
Crook with manipulative skill and considerable breadth. He re- 
ceived an encore, and gave Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Friihlingslied ” with 
much acceptance. ‘‘ Nocturne,” in B major (‘‘Il Lamento), and 
‘* Polonaise,” in A major (Chopin), were well selected for contrast, 
the former being melancholy and tender, the latter full of fire, de- 
manding from the performer strength of hand and suppleness of 
wrist. These were played by Mr MacEwen with much delicacy of 
touch and with sympathetic feeling. Mr Sneddon most efficiently 
rendered the ever-welcome ‘‘ Non pitt andrai” and a charming 
Serenade by Oakeley, the latter receiving a well-deserved re-call. 
Mr Watson very pleasingly sang ‘‘ When other lips ” (Balfe), and, 
in answer to the persistence of the audience, gave Oakeley’s ‘‘ Ad 
Amore.” With the exception of the first, these songs were ac- 
companied by the Professor with exquisite taste. The orchestra 
acquitted itself well both in accompanying the choral pieces and in 
the symphony and overtures. Mozart’s Symphony in D major, No. 
5, has seldom been played in Edinburgh, and we think this is the 
first time it has been heard in Scotland with flute and clarionet 
a. which are Mozart’s own, though published in 1880. From 
ageing to end it was played with accuracy and taste. We 
only regretted that the repeats in the Andante, presumably 
from want of time, were omitted. The overture to Saul was ren- 
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dered with true Handelian feeling. This was the first occasion of its 
being performed here with full orchestra and organ, the latter 
instrument being beautifully played by Mr Crook. The overture to 
Zampa, which was brilliantly given, formed a very fitting conclusion 
toa most successful and enjoyable concert. The students and their 
esteemed Professor have reason to congratulate themselves on the 
success of their labours during the past session. If those who join 
the society next year enter with equal enthusiasm into their work— 
keeping in mind that ‘‘ great results can only follow great labour ””— 
we may expect that when the ter-centenary, as proposed, is then 
celebrated, their musical efforts may even surpass their present 
success, and add much to the rejoicings in commemoration of the 
great event. The members of the University Musical Association 
and the inhabitants of Edinburgh cannot feel sufficiently grateful 
to Sir Herbert Oakeley for his unwearying efforts in placing the art 
which he has made his life study before them in its true position, and 
also for the many opportunities he has afforded them of hearing the 
— of the great masters worthily interpreted by himself and 
others, 





TO BE OR NOT TO BE.* 


One evening in the early spring, 

These words a maid was heard to sing, 

In tuneful voice again, again, 

A song that had the sume refrain: 
“Do I love him as he loves me; 

Is it to be or not to be? ” 


A question had been asked that day 

Which she was prayed to answer yea ; 

But could not quite make up her mind 

If to that answer she inclined, 

And thus was heard again, again, 

In accents sweet, the same refrain : 
“Can I love him as he loves me; 

Is it to be or not to be?” 


“ He said that it would break his heart 
If aught occurred for us to part, 
And then of grief perhaps he'd die,” 
She added with a little sigh: 

“So T’ll love him as he loves me, 

And answer yea, it is to be!” 


* Copyright. EmILy JosEPHs. 











Roya AcaDEmy oF Music.—The competition for the ‘‘ Llewellyn 
Thomas” gold medal took place on Monday. The examiners were 
Messrs Maybrick, J. G. Patey, and Wilbye Cooper (chairman.) 
There were 18 candidates, and the medal was awarded to Alexander 
Ehrenberg.—The competition for the ‘‘Santley ” prize (purse of ten 

uineas) took place on Wednesday. The examiners were Messrs J. 

i Calsi, J. B. Zerbini, and W. Ganz (chairman). There were seven 
candidates, and the prize was awarded to Alfred Izard. 

Rowunp, Catcu, AND Canon CLus.—The last meeting of this pro- 
sperous club was held on Saturday last, under the presidency of Mr 
Frederick Walker—the Speaker of theevening, Additional interest 
was imparted to the occasion by the presence of Professor Macfarren, 
Dr Stainer, and Mr W. H. Cummings. The Professor, in returnin, 
thanks for the toast of the visitors, stated, in complimentary an 
felicitous phrases of which he is so perfect a master, the delight it 
gave him to become more intimately acquainted, than he had of late 
been, with a class of music so peculiarly English. What more 
suitable response could the members make than by singing, as 
they did, with immense spirit and effect, the great composer’s 
well known glee ‘‘King Canute”? Their repertory supplied 
them as well with a sample of Dr Stainer’s skill as a glee writer, and 
few things of the evening were sung with such heart and voice as 
that gentleman’s glee, ‘‘Bind my brows,” a work worthy of the 
author. That accomplished musician, Mr W. H. Cummings, also 
had the opportunity of hearing his prize glee ‘‘Oh! the summer 
night,” sung to perfection. The rest of the programme consisted of a 
well made selection of glees and catches by writers of olden times— 
times when Englishmen more generally prized that class of music 
than now. It 1s, however, pleasant to know that there are fine glee 
writers living, and, it unit be said, singers also, for happily the 
members of the Round, Catch, and Canon Club, are capable of keep- 
ing alive, by really good performances, a love of an art once so 
coluionaie cultivated, and stillso much enjoyed. Mr Cartwright, 
a non-professional member, proposed the toast of the Speaker of the 
evening, and the other officers of the club, including Mr W. Winn, 
Mr Baxter, and Mr Coates. Mr Fred. Walker acknowledged the 
honour paid to him and his brother officers.—W. 





WAIFS. 


Tamberlik has been singing in Granada. 

Gayarre is recovering from his attack of fever at Naples. 

Stagno, the tenor, is engaged to sing ten nights in Seville. 
. The theatre at Zeugg (Croatia) has been burnt down. No lives 
ost, 

A new opera, Rita, by Sig. Guercia, has proved a success in 
Malta. 

Uetam, the bass, is engaged for the season of 1883-84 in St Peters- 
burgh. 

Verdi’s Requiem was most warmly received at the Teatro Real, 
Madrid. 

A Branch Berlioz-Monument-Committee has been formed in 
Brussels. 

The Theatre Royal, Munich, will be closed from the 2nd to the 
3lst July. 

It is reported that Signorina Borghi-Mamo is engaged to Tamagno, 
the tenor. 

Miss Griswold has succeeded Signorina Turolla in Faust at the 
Milan Scala. 

The French operatic season in New Orleans was brought to a close 
on the 22nd ult. 

F. Planté, the pianist, is in Milan, which he will shortly leave for 
St Petersburgh. 

Reginaldo Grazzini is appointed Director of the Liceo Benedetto 
Marcello, Venice. 

The Milan Quartet Society telegraphed a message of condolence 
to Mdme Wagner. 

Maurice Devries, the baritone, is re-engaged at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels. 

Mdlle Donadio and Lhérie, the tenor-baritone, have returned to 
Paris from Madrid. 

The young tenor, Durot, was to sing in Ch. Gounod’s Redemption 
at the Milan Scala. 

Max Bruch’s Lied der Glocke was recently performed by the New 
Singacademie, Halle. 

The Societa Filodramatico-Musicale, Turin, will shortly inaugurate 
a ** Saloon-Theatre.” 

Mr William Dorrell has left London to pass the Easter vacation at 
his residence in Sussex. 

The operatic season just concluded at the Politeama, Trieste, was 
financially unsuccessful. 

Etelka Gerster is engaged by Merelli for his Vienna season, com- 
mencing on the Ist April. 

Borghi-Maméd, the soprano, and Stagno, the tenor, are engaged 
for next season at Seville. 

Norma, with Signorina Singer as the erring Priestess, is announced 
at the San Carlo, Naples. 

The Teatro Carignano, Turin, has been purchased by a joint-stock 
company for 260,000 liras. 

Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele has been produced with success at the 
Theatre Royal, Stockholm. 

Florimo, archivist at the Naples Conservatory of Music, is about 
to publish a volume on Wagner. 

Ch. Gounod’s Philémon et Baucis was announced for the 24th inst. 
at the Teatro de la Zarzuela, Madrid. 

Bianca Lablache is engaged for a short time at the Politeama, 
Genoa, to sing in Rigoletto and Zuma. 

A new opera, Adello, by Sig. Logheder, who had 28 calls the first 
night, has been well received in Pavia. 

A new buffo opera, L’Obelisco, music by Sig. Galanti, has been 
produced at the Teatro Rossini, Rome. 

Owing to the death of G. G. Guidi, the music publisher, the 
Boccherini journal has ceased to appear. 

The great Italian tragedian, Salvini, is playing a farewell engage- 
ment at the New York Academy of Music. 

Brambilla-Ponchielli has been singing in her husband’s opera, 
I Promessi Sposi, at the Pergola, Florence. 

Pauline Lucca leaves the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, on the 
15th April and returns at the end of October. 

The Duke of Coburg-Gotha has conferred the Ernest House Order 
on Schrider, Hofcapellmeister, Sondershausen. 

The Emperor of Austria has bestowed on Sander, head of the 
Leipsic publishing firm of Leuckart, the Gold Medal for Art and 
Science. 
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The Italian operatic company engaged by Sig. Ferrari for Buenos 
Ayres will sail on the 3rd of April from Genoa. 

Turolla will probably appear in May as Norma in Bellini’s opera 
of the same name at the Teatro Alighieri, Ravenna. 

X. van Elewyck, the writer on musical subjects, has been unani- 
mously elected Member of the Royal Academy of Belgium. 

Cerale, prima ballerina at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, has 
composed the music of a fairy ballet, Za Dea delle Isole. 

A coloured vocalist will, it is said, make her début as Selika in 
DL’ Africaine, at the Stadttheater, Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Von Hiilsen, Intendant of the Theatres Royal, Berlin, will keep 
on the 16th August the 50th anniversary of his Intendancy. 

Saint-Saéns resigned his post of critic on the Voltaire to his 
friend Gounod only for the first performance of Henry VIII. 

A new ballet, Le Avversita d'un Contadino, by Sig. Marzagora, has 
been produced with success at the Vice-Regal Theatre, Cairo. 

The management of the Teatro Real, Madrid, have presented 
Signorina Adele Borghi, mezzo-soprano, with a diamond ring. 

Most of the Italian opera company, headed by their conductor, 
Goula, lately of the Teatro Real, Madrid, are now in Barcelona. 

The Wilhelm-Theater, Berlin, has been purchased by the manager 
of the Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtisches Theater, and will be devoted to 
buffo opera. 

Gounod will deliver the address at the inauguration of the Monu- 
ment to the composer, Henri Reber, who was a member of the 
French Institute. 

There is a vacancy for an ‘‘ organist and music master” (with a 
guarantee of £100 a year) announced for St George’s School, Bramp- 
ton, Huntingdon. 

Miss Emma Thursby gave a concert, under the patronage of the 
Marquis of Lorne, on the 22nd ult. at Ottawa, and met with an 
enthusiastic reception. 

Verdi is reported to be actively engaged on his new opera, Jago, 
book by Arrigo Boito, which, it is added, will be produced next 
winter at the Scala, Milan. 

Mdme Vereims-Devriés has returned to the stage, which she 
quitted for a time, and been singing in Fuust and La Traviata at 
The Hague and Amsterdam. 

Otto Goldschmidt, for many years Sarasate’s travelling companion, 
has received from the King of Spain the Commander’s Cross of the 
Order of Isabella the Catholic, 

The programme of the last concert by the Oratorio Association, 
Munich, included Franz Lachner’s Requiem and Biblical scenes, 
entitled Ruth, by L. A. Lebeau. 

A Gold Medal is offered by the Society for the advancement of 
Science and Art, Dunkirk, for the best quintet for violin, viola, 
clarinet, bassoon, and double-bass. 

At Wagner's funeral the coffin was borne to the grave by Herren 
Albert Niemann, August Wilhelmj, Hans Richter, Anton Seidl, 
Fenstel, Groth, Porges, and Krolop. 

Ponchielli’s Jone has been performed by the Italian company at 
the Teatro Circo de Price, Madrid. His Gioconda has been received 
with favour at the Liceo, Barcelona. 

From the 26th inst. to the 13th April, all Wagner’s theatrical 
works will be performed successively at the Theatre Royal, Munich. 
—(By Royal command ?—Dr biivge.) 

The Naples Associazione Internazionale d’Incorraggiamento have 
bestowed their Gold Medal and diploma of Honorary Membership 
on Max Joseph Beer, composer, Vienna. 

Gounod’s Redemption was to be performed yesterday (Good 
Friday) by the Handel and Haydn Society, Boston, U.S. His 
Tribut de Zamora has been produced at The Hague. 

Before playing Chopin’s works in public, Mdme Montigny- 
Rémaury went through them with Auguste Franchomme, the Nestor 
of French violoncellists and a bosom-friend of the composer’s. 

The programme of the eleventh Museum Concert, Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, included ‘‘ Tragic Overture ” and ‘‘ Ninie,” by Johannes 
Brahms, besides Agrippina, a choral composition by Gernsheim. 

Remenyi, the Hungarian violinist, is in New York, and was to 
play, at Koster and Beal’s Concert, on the 25th ult., for the first 
time, ‘‘ El Hidalgo,” a Spanish heroic dance of his own composition. 

Teresina Tua, the young violinist, will shortly return to Berlin 
and give a series of concerts at Kroll’s Theater. The Dresden 
Liedertafel, under the direction of Ed. von Welz, is, also, announced 
to give concerts in the Prussian capital. 


The annual performance of Bach’s Passion Music (St Matthew) 
took place at St Paul’s on Tuesday night, The congregation included 














the Princess of Wales. Dr Stainer conducted the orchestra, and Mr 
Martin presided at the organ. The solos were rendered by Messrs 
Hanson, Kenningham, Kempton, and Winn. 

A new composition by R. Andrews for the piano, entitled Magdala 
(‘* Dream of the Captive in Abyssinia”), dedicated by special per- 
mission to Lord Webuser, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., is just published, 
and from the variety of incidents musically illustrated we notice a 
hymn, supposed to be sung by the captive, also a prayer of great 
beauty. A march (troops approaching) is admirably descriptive, 
and this effective movement is repeated in quicker tempo as the 
troops are nearing the capital. Mr Andrews has entered his 80th 

ear—says the Altrincham Guardian—and it will be gratifying to 
his former numerous friends and pupils (he having resided for ten 
years professionally amongst us—being called again to Manchester 
under family circumstances of a very trying character seven years 
ago, viz., to take charge of a bereaved widow, his youngest daughter, 
and five young children) to know that this, through the untiring 
exertions of himself and the kind aid of relatives and friends, has 
been successfully carried out. : 





THE KING’S THEATRE, HAYMARKET. 
TuEsDay, FEBRUARY 18TH, 1823. 

First time of a semi-serious opera by G. ROSSINI, 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO. 


PERSONAGI. 
Giacomo V. (James the Fifth of Scotland, under 


BOG access sacesedsseneoGerasdesmerspennaticased Madame VESTRIS 
DI OMMAB’ ss csccossssosoebeeosevetestecses-ypisecsseonepyspe-neees Sig. Porti 
Roderigo (Roderick Dhu)) ........:cssseee sescscaseroeens Sig. REINA 
PASS an oanganesoona cee A caneenasia cememmeansaee Sig. DE GIOVANI 
PORE NEICD) - aitivecssieesest aeccecaeng Madame Ronzi bE BEGNIS 
AUBiNG «0.200008 0000008 ssereeeee DIQDOLAa CLARINI 


Chorus of Bards, &c. 











Monte Car.Lo.—The operatic season organized by M. Jules Cohen 
was brought to a close by a mixed programme, comprising the third 
act of Rigoletto, the first of La Traviata, and Le Maitre de Chapelle. 
Maurel, the baritone, greatly distinguished himself in Rigoletto and 
Le Maitre de Chapelle. On the previous evening Mdme Heilbronn 
and Mdlle Mansour, MM. Dufriche and Villaret appeared in Les 
Dragons de Villars. Not the least attractive feature of the past 
season was the singing of Mdlle Van Zandt. 


Adbertisements, 
CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 














BY 
EDWARD SHARP. 
8. D. 
1. “SYMPATHY” 2. “SPRING” ... 
3. “REGRET”... 4, “ DELIGHT” 
5. ‘‘ EMOTION” 6. ‘ ANIMATION” 
7. —— 8. “ARGUMENT” 


9. “ FELICITY” 


10. “RESIGNATION” | 
11. “BELOVED” 2 


14, “RECOLLECTION” 


worm DOD wWKe 
Q2oco Saaaccoy 


13. ————— 
15. “GAIETY” ... 16. “SUPPLICATION” 
17. 18, “ADMIRATION ”.., 
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19. “CONSOLATION” 
21. “EXULTATION ”... see 
, -wcouenena 24. “PLEADING” 


2. — 
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SONATA IN G MAJOR 

SONATA IN E MINOR ae a was sive 

FIVE LIEDER OHNE WORTE (in One Book)... 

RONDO GRAZIOSO _... “i ea say nas ase ae oe vs 
London: Duncan Davison & OCo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 
“4 T MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 


ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MicHAEL Berason, is published, price 4s,, by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


EMORY, Romance (in E flat) for the Pianoforte, com- 

posed by BRowNLow BAKER, price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street; where may be obtained “ BOURREE” (in E at), for the 
Pianoforte, composed by BROWNLOW BAKER, price 4s. 
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MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new PatentImproved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists iree on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements. 


FALSE AND TRUE. 


Sone. 
Words by ORLANDO WRIGHT. 
usic by 


W. SPARK, 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘** False and True,” New Song, words by Orlando Wright, music by Dr Spark, 
published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. This is a pleasant 
arrangement of graceful lines. The air is rather taking, and the words have the 
recommendation over most modern songs that they are comprehensible. The 
composition ought to be popular.”— Yorkshire Gazette, 


Just Published. 


OUT OF TOWN. 


A SET OF HUMOROUS PART-SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES. 
(With or without Accompaniment.) 
No. 1. AGLIMPSE OF THE PASTORAL. | No. 2. A MIDSUMMER DREAM. 
3. THE CHARM OF RURAL LIFE. 4, BEWARE OF THE BULL! 
5. IN THE WOODS. | 6. ON THE WATER. 
7. THE PICNIC. 8. GOOD BYE! 
Written and Adapted by 


WALTER MAYNARD, 


Price 3s. net. 
(Separate Numbers, 6d. net.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—The right of performance not reserved. 

“Out of Town, a set of humorous part-songs by Walter Maynard, is an attempt 
to describe in an original form the experiences of a day in the country. We find 
plenty of interest and a good deal of amusement in the idea as carried out—none 
the less because Mr Maynard has taken the music of three pieces from well- 
known classical works, ‘A Glimpse of the Pastoral’ being an adaptation of 
passages in Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony, while ‘A Midsummer Dream’ comes 
from Mendelssohn’s Nocturne, and ‘The Charm of Rural Life’ from the same 
master’s Clowns’ Dance. The more numerous part-songs are, both music and 
words, Mr Maynard’s own. Their character may be inferred from the sigificant 
titles, ‘Beware of the Bull,’ ‘In the Woods,’ ‘In the Water,’ and ‘ The Pic-nic.’ 
We commend this diverting little book as a useful adjunct to a convivial 
season.”—Daily Telegraph. 











Just Published, 


THE WOLSELEY MARCH. 


For THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed, and dedicated to ——_ Lord WOLSELEY, of Cairo, G.C.B., 


0.M.G., by 
7a 
MRS MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“* Conspicuous among the recent publications of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. 
is the ‘Wolseley March,’ composed by Mrs Mounsey Bartholomew. Mrs 
Bartholomew is too good a musician for mere ‘ hack’ work, and her march 
rightly claims higher rank than that of ordinary piéces d'occasion. It isa very 
good thing indeed; worthy of notice for itself alone.”—Duily Telegraph. 


Just Published. 


MY HORSE. 


A NONSENSICAL SoNG, IN THREE CHARACTERS, 
Words and Music by 
WALTER MAYNARD. 
Price 2s. net. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BACH’S PRELUDE anp FUGUE, ALLA TARANTELLE, 
AND 


BEETHOVEN’S POLONAISE IN C MAJOR, 
Played at the Monday Popular Concerts, by 
MDLLE MARIE KREBS, 
Are published by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


PLAYED BY MADAME MENTER AND MARIE KREBS. 


VARANTELLE DE LA MUETTE DE _ PORTICI 

(Masaniello), by Franz Liszt, as played by Mdme MenTER and Mdlle 

MARIE KREBS, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Dayison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, London, W. 














NEW DUETS 
VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE, 


SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 


POUR 


VIOLON ET PIANO, 
Compcsfs nr Deprts 4 MISS LILIAN COLLIER, 


PAR 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


Book 1. Book 2. 
No. 1. DOUCE TRISTESSE. No. 4. DANSE CAMPAG- 
2. ROMANCE. NARDE. 
3. ADIEU A CARTHA- 
MARTHA. 








5. REPOS DU SOIR. 
6. A L'ESPAGNOLE. 


Book 8. 


No. 7. VALSETTE. 
8. REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9, GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 


‘Very easy, exceedingly pretty, well written, and most 
effective.” —Review. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


M. SAINTON. 


CAVATINA. 4s. UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 
SCHERZETTINO.4s, FANTASIA ECOSSAISE. 6s. 
TARANTELLE. 4s. | BERCEUSE. 4s. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE. | PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Fantasia on Favourite Airs Fantasia on Favourite Airs 
from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s.| from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s, 








CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST.; 
Anxp 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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EDWIN ASHDOWN’S 


LIST OF 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 





PAUL BEAUMONT. 





TOBIAS A. MATTHAY. 





LE PASSE. Réverie . 3 0 | NOCTURNE IN D FLAT 40 
L’AVENIR. Mélodie joyeuse . 8 0 nic 
F. BEHR. , MA | MONK. 
ROSE DE MAI. Bluette . ua. «. 3 Q | BOURREE IN G - 30 
EDWARD J. BELLERBY. WILLIAM MASON. 
FANDANGO. Spanish Dance - 3 0] LYESPIEGLE. Polka-Caprice . 80 
A. W. BERG. 
LULLABY... 3 0 MATTHEW PRIOR. 
SWEDISH WEDDING MARCH ... A, Sédermann 3 Q 
anata a CARUS. 1 o | GAVORTE OF OZIBULKA Eos had 2a 
BEVE DUNE FES CAPRICE MILITAIRE apres A. W. Berg 3 0 
ADRIEN CLERMONT. 
GAVOTTE ET MUSETTE .. 3 0 WILLIAM SPARK. 
TEL-EL-KEBIR. Descriptive fantasia . 40 
ALBERT DUFAURE. 
FLEUR DE LYS. Gavotte royale 3 0 T. STEPHENSON. 
CHARLES GARDNER. THE FOREST HOME. March ..... . 20 
SECOND BOOK OF ARPEGGI . 30 SEYMOUR SMITH. 
FELIX HOLT. DAMON. A Pastoral Gavotte... .#*e 
TOO LATE!!! Galop (Illustrated) 4 0 
MICHAEL WATSON. 
H. T. LEFTWICH. GARDEN SKETCHES— 
me... SR Gee? ee a 3 0 1 
1. The Fairy Queen 3 0 
EDWIN M. LOTT. 2. Boat Song Barearolle 3 0 
SONATA IN F. For Small Hands 4 0 3. The Bee ... am : 30 
THE WATERMILL. Sketch - £0 4. ’Neath the Lindens ... a re Reverie 3 0 
J. D. MANSFIELD. 5. The Butterfly ... 3 0 
FEUILLES D’AUTOMNE. Morceau brillant 3 0 6. The Grasshopper Characteristic Piece 3 0 
STEPHEN HELLER, SYDNEY SMITH. 
WANDERSTUNDEN. No. 2, in D flat GAVOTTE AND MUSETTE ..... 50 
Arranged by Matthew Prior 4 0 | NONCHALANCE. Caprice de Concert 5 0 
D. R. MUNRO. MICHAEL WATSON. 
VIVE LA JOIE. Galop-fantasie . 5 0 | MARCHE HEROIQUE .50 








LONDON: EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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